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No. 187. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


BRITISH FRUIT TREES. 
Pomarium Britannicum : An Historical 
and Botanical Account of Fruits, known 
in Great Britain. By Henry Phil- 
lips. London, 1820 Large 8vo. 
pp. 378. 


We know no class of readers which 
is not much obliged to Mr. Phillips for 
this very useful anc very entertaining 
publication. It is one of those popular 
works which have of late years become 
(fortunately for the public) more com- 
mon than at any former period, such 
as Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, 
‘Huber on Bees and Ants, &c. &c. ;— 
works, which, combining in a happy 
degree the pleasing with the instructive, 
teach us science as an amusement, and 
‘promote information and improvement 
by lively anecdote and curious story. 
It is thus that the author now before us 
has proceeded ; and as his subject is one 
‘of general interest, his book is at once 
‘agreeable and important. From the most 
learned horticulturist, to the least anx- 
ious epicure that bites an apple, this 
volume deserves a friendly reception ; 
and we,are sure that it only needs to 
be known, to become a favourite. To 
contribute to render it so, and to gratify 
ou; readers, we shall make copious ex- 
tracts from its miscellaneous contents ; 
and we venture to say, that many excel- 
lent hints, as well as a good deal of en- 
tertainment, will be derived from these 
specimens. 

Mr. Phillips’ plan comprehends the his- 
tory, the mode of culture, the produce, the 
uses, the medical properties, the edible re- 
commendations, and anecdotes of the various 
fruits which are raised in England, from the 
Acorn (we speak alphabetically) to the Whor- 
Weberry. His introduction is a good eulogium 
on gardening, and he brings his favourite art 
from Eden‘to our times, through all the 
phases of Hebrew, Persian, Grecian, Roman, 
and more modern practice. It has also the 
inerit of heing the First history of the kind ; 
and as this branch of science has made ex- 
traordinary progress of late, it is really a 
roduction of great novelty and practical uti- 
y, as well as of agreeable research and quo- 
tation: thus, as we have noticed, offering 
attractions to readers of every description, 
——— the utile et dulce in an original 
style. 

VOL. IV. 
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We begin our selections with a remark- 
able fact, from the preface. 

“The Author considers, among other 
blessings, that gardening has bestowed on 
the city of London, that of it’s being a pre- 
ventive of pestilence and the plague, from 
the circumstance of it’s making cleanliness a 
matter of profit in this immense metropolis, 
from whence the soil is so carefully removed 
to manure the ground occupied by gardeners 
in the environs, which are now calculated to 
exceed six thousand acres within twelve miles 
of London, that are constantly cultivated for 


the supply of the markets with fruit and} do 


vegetables. 

‘ mananent, Danette us, that 3,500 acres 
0 und in Surry alone are employed as 
nah we gardens ; and Middleton mally 
that from Kensington to Twickenham, the 
land on both sides of the road for seven miles 
composes the great fruit gardens, north of 
the Thames, for the supply of the London 
market. It is gratifying to see the number 
of hands this ground employs. Even duri 
the six winter months, it is computed that it 
affords work to five persons an acre, and at 
least double that number for the summer 
months, who are principally females ; and if 
we add porters, hawkers, &c. it will be found 
to treble the amount, making the number 
exceed ninety thousand persons, who are in 
the summer months daily employed by the 

leners, within a circle of ten or twelve 
miles around London.” 


Mr. Phillips acknowledges his obli 
to Pliny among the ancients, wh sehen nerd Maschal, 


tions 
the first English anthor, who wrote largely 
on fruits, at the era when horticulture ~~ 
to be studied in this country: he further 
tells us he has ‘‘ Ascertained, by the assist- 
ance of the Hortus Kewensis, that since the 
discovery of the new world, we have produced 
2,345 varieties of trees and plants from Ame- 
rica, and upwards of 1,700 from the Cape of 
Good Hope, in addition to many thousands 
which have been brought from China, the 
East Indies, New Holland, various parts of 
Africa, Asia, and Europe until the list of 
lants now cultivated in this country exceeds 
20,000 yf sag pall 

“But flowers have princi; engaged 
the care and study of Sedeate 4 hoxticul- 
ture and botany, while fruits have beénin 
comparison rather too much neglected, 
though of the two the latter are intrinsically 
the most valuable, for since the more fre- 
quent use of fruits and yegetables in this 
country, many dreadful diseases, as the 
leprosy, &c. are-no longer prevalent, or 
have lost their baneful effects.” 

We now pursue our course with little 
other remark ; and placing merely the title 
of the chapter at the head, to indicate to what 
fruit the quotation refers, 


PRICE 8d. 


Acorns. — “John Ellis, Esq. discovered 
that acorns can be preserved in a state fit 
for vegetation for a whole year, by envelop- 
ing them in bees wax: other seeds may 
conveyed from distant countries, by the 
same means.” ; 

Almonds.—* Pliny states, that a decoction 
of the roots of the bitter almond-tree supples 
the skin, prevents wrinkles, and gives afresh, 
cheerful colour to the countenance; and 
that bitter almonds cause sleep, and create 
appetite. They were considered a cure for 
chilblains, as well as for the bite of a mad 


fz. 
“* Neumann states, that these almonds 
are poisonous to birds and all animals that 
come into the world blind. The Bohemians 
are said to bruise them, and to throw them 
where fowls frequent, which will stupify 
those that eat them, so that they are easily 
taken by the hand.” 

Apples.—“ The Wild Crab is the only ap- 
ple ne to this country ; and it is on 
this stock that most of our valuable apples 
have been grafted and raised ares ingenuiiy 
of the leners, who have, y 80 the 
seeds and studying the soil, so improved and 
multiplied the variety of this most excellent 
fruit, that it has now become of great na- 
tional importance, affording an agreeable and 
wholesome diet, in a thousand shapes, to all 
classes of society. _, 

It was not until the 16th year of the 
reign of Henry the VIllIth, that Pippins 
were first introduced into England, by Leo- 
whe, in Fuller’s - words, 
asta epeoey from ower sea,’ and planted 
them at Plumstead, in Sussex, a village 
on the north side of the South Downs, near 
the Devil’s Dyke. -Maschal brought the 
first carp to England, and thus, at one time, 
furnished our orchards and our ponds with 
the rarest variety of each kind. 

“* The Golden Pippin is a native of. Sus- 
sex, and is said to have been first reared at 
Parham Park, which is also situated on the 
north side of the South Downs. The Dutch 
acknowledge it to be an English apple in 
their catalogue of fruits, where it is called 
the “ Ische goud Pepping.” The 
French it “Pippin d@’ Or,” which is a 
translation of the English name. 

‘* Catherine, Empress of Russia, was so 
fond of this apple, that she was regularly 
supplied with it from England ; and in order 
that she might have it in the t per- 
fection, eac was separately enveloped 
in silver paper before it was packed.” 

It has ey reagetr pre h-iw 
superior sorts of apples, an 
Golden Pippin, had , and could 
no longer be cultivated with success in this 
country. Mr. Phillips is.of a contrary opi- 
nion, and cites the authority of some expe- 
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rienced horticuiturjsts against this notion. 
They i pute the ap; 
(the moil, redstreak, stire, foxwhelp, pip- 
pin, &c.) to the unfavourable springs for suc- 
cessive years, but assert that they are now 
in fall and perfect bearing. Mr. Phillips 
ert made this digressio: 

“T have this ion, to prevent 
if possible our best apples from being stig- 
matised as a decaying fruit and unprofitable 
to the grafter, which would be the cause of 
their becoming scarce, and, in time, totally 
lost. 1 have not presumed to set ~ ? judg- 
ment in. opposition to that of Mr. Knight, 
who is so justly celebrated for his attention 
to horticultural pursuits ; but it behoves all 
who may write of this most valuable fruit, 
to recommend the graftings to be of the best 
kinds, and to throw out no hint that may 
cause our nurserymen to neglect it’s proj 
gation. Gerard, when he published his Ac- 
count of the Apple in 1597, was a warm ad- 
vocate for the cultivation of epples. ‘ Gen- 
tlemen that have land and tiving,’ says he, 
* put forward, in the name of God ; graffe, 
set, plant, and nourish up trees in euery cor- 
ner of your grounds; the labour is small, 
the cost is nothing, the commoditie is great, 

our selues shall have plentic, the poor shall 

ve somewhat in time of want to relieve 

their necessitie, and God shall reward your 
good mindes and diligence.’ ” 

Mr. Knight, above alluded to, has carried 
the p ion of fruit further than ever it 
was carried before. 

“* The apple blossom contains about 
twenty stamina or males, and generally five 
pointals or females, which form the centre 
of the cup or cavity of the blossom. The 
males stand in a circle, just within the bases 
of the petals, or flower leaves, and are form- 
ed of slender threads, each of which termi- 
nates ina small yellow ball or anther. As 
soon as the blossoms are nearly full grown, 
they must be carefully opened, and all the 
‘male stamina cut or extracted, so as not to 
injure.the pointals or females. The blos- 
soms are then closed again, and suffered to 
remain till they open spontaneously. From 
the blossoms of the tree, which it is proposed 
to make the male t of the future va- 
riety, must be taken a portion of their pollen 
or farina, when ready to fall from the ma- 
ture anthers, and deposited upon the poin- 
tals of the blossoms, which consequently will 
afford seed. By shaking the blossoms over 
a sheet of white paper, you will ascertain 
when the pollen is ready. It is 
in this experiment, to cover the branches on 
which the prepared blossoms are, with a thin 
muslin or gauze, so as not to touch the 
flowers, or keep off the sun or air, but to 
revent the bees or other insects from inocu- 
ating them with the pollea of other blossoms, 
which would make the experiment uncer- 
tain; and in order to obtain the fruit and 
the seeds of a large size, it is best to leave 
but few blossoms on the tree, and, at all 
events, to clear the branches on which the 
ape flowers are, from all other blossoms. 
hen the fruit is quite ripe, the pips or 
seeds should be sown at a proper season, 
and in suitable soil, and in about four or 


nt decay of the trees | has 





six years fruit may be expected. Mr. Knight 
also made some curious experiments 
between the ch and the almond, which 
will be found in the account of the former 
fruit. Among the new apples which the 
world have to thank Mr. Knight for, is the 
Grange apple, which fruited first in 1802, 
and obtained the prize of the Herefordshire 
Agricultural Society : it is the offspring of 
the Orange Pippin and the Golden Pippin. 
He also obtained the annual premium of the 
same society, in 1807, for the Siberian Har- 
vey, an apple which fruited for the first time 
in that year. This tree was raised from the 
seed of the Yellow Siberian Crab and the 
pollen of the Golden Harvey. Mr. Knight 
also raised the Foxley apple, from the seed 
of the Yellow Siberian Crab and the pollen 
of tlie Orange Pippin: this fruit also receiv- 
ed the premium in 1808, and it is said-to 
rival the Golden Pippin in sweetness. 

“The cultivation of this, our most valu- 
able fruit, has been attended to with so 
much care of late years, that one of our 
great gardeners, (Mr. Hugh Ronalds, of 
Brentford,) exhibited at the Horticultural 
Society, in August 1818, sixteen varieties of 
apples, and in September he exhibited fifty- 
eight other sorts, all grown in his own gar- 
den, and considered the finest collection ever 
exhibited. In the month of October of the 
same year, he exhibited fifty-three sorts, 
making in the whole a variety of 127 kinds 
of this our staple fruit, which, in point of 
real value, takes place of all others, and af- 
fords a variety for all seasons of the year, 
both for the desert and for culinary purposes, 
as well as the drink of which Phillips in Mil- 
tonian verse has sung.” 

Perhaps some of our fair friends may not 
know that pomatum is so called from being 
originally made with apples. 

“There is made an ointment,’ says Ge- 
rard, ‘with the pulp of apples and swine’s 
grease and rose-water, which is used to beau- 
tify the face, and to take away the roughness 
of the skin, which is called in shops poma- 
tum, of the apples whereof it is made.’ ” 

On this subject we shall only add one 
other important observation. 

‘* The various diseases to which the apple- 
tree is subject, have occupied the attention 
and the pen of some of our greatest natural- 
ists, as well as many of our eminent practi- 
cal gardeners. Animals of different species 
are found to engender a variety of kinds of 
animalculz, particular! 
is not atten to. ‘rees, according to 
their kinds, attract different blights: our 
endeavours, therefore, would be in vain to 
avoid the blight affecting the leaves and 
blossoms of large trees; but as the trunk 
and branches of the apple-tree are often in- 
jured, and sometimes destroyed, by animal- 
cule, an attention to the cleanliness of these 
trees cannot fail of being beneficial to their 
ene. It has therefore occurred ‘to me, 
rom observations and experiments I have 
made since compiling this work, that if the 
trunks of the apple-trees were rubbed with 
the leaves and young shoots of the elder, to 
which all kind of blight hath an antipathy, 
that those injurious although minute insects 


where cleanliness | 
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would not only be destroyed, but that it 
would prevent their fixing themselves on 
these trees. As this is a matter of import- 
ance to the public, shall feel obliged by 
the remarks of war gentlemen who may be 
disposed to try the experiment. The can- 
ker of apple-trees, I apprehend, is princi- 
pally occasioned by the uncongenial quality 
of the soil. I lately travelled with a gentle- 
man, who informed me, that having observed 
all his apple-trees became cankered at a cer- 
tain state of growth, he was induced to ex- 
amine the nature of the soil at the greatest 
depth the roots had penetrated, and which 
he found consisted of gravel, Not being 
willing to give over the propagation of ap- 

le-trees, he caused a pavement of bricks to 
ve made on the bed of gravel, which obliged 
the roots to take a horizontal direction, and 
thereby prevented their reaching the gravel, 
since which they have been free from canker.” 

(To be continued.) 








Don Juan. Canto XI. London, 1820. 
pp. 37. 


One of the most pleasing circumstances 
which happen to those whose business it is 
to estimate the merit of literary productions 
as they pass from the press, is to meet with 
those efforts which, if they have not effected 

reat things, yet afford a reasonable hope of 
future exertions, by the proofs they exhibit 
of natural strength. Of this class is the lit- 
tle work now before us ; and, in thus regard- 
ing it as a youthful production, we believe 
we are not mistaken. The author, whate- 
ver be his age, is certainly young as _a poet. 
Why he has chosen for his poem the title 
with which it appears, we cannot tell, un- 
less it be to procure it attention ; and the 
means are unworthy of real genius. Of the 
readers of ‘‘ Don Juan, Canto XI.” few will 
suppose it to have proceded from the pen of 
Lord Byron; and the writer had done far 
better, as well as far more honestly, had he 
ventured forth under his own standard. 
There are some parts of the poem at which 
those of its readers, who have been accustom- 
ed to the perusal of more regular and more 
polished compositions, cannot. but smile. 
“The wanton growth tending to wild,” 
proves a hand not yet tutored “to clear th’ 
ambiguous phrase, and lop th’ unwieldy 
line.” Don Juan, Canto XI. seems, indeed, 
to be a production of one more accustomed 
to write than to correct. His Pegasus 
carries him at full speed, but not in a regu- 
lar course, nor without giving sufficient proof 
that he is under the restraint of too light a 
bridle. ‘ 

Yet there is, in this little volume, an ori- 
ginality of conception, and vigour of expres- 
sion, which, how much soever it might be 
enhanced by greater elaboration, possesses 
considerable attraction, even as a distant 
imitation of the Bard of Venice (not Venus), 
the real Juan. The lovers of descriptive 
poetry may take the following example. 
Before them are the towers of other days: 
They, -like imperial queen, in frowning mood 
Glared on the cowed beholder’s wond’ring gaze ; 
For there, in crested pride, that fabric stood, 
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Pushing its bulwark’d strength for many a rood 
Ev'n into ocean’s reign. ‘Though night and 
morn 
Hear the wild wave-dash of his angry flood, 
Morning and night shall view him still forlorn, 
Shall view his towers deride, and smile his 
siege to scorn. 
The grandeur of that scene could weave a spell 
Ev'n for that wand’rer’s heart. The thund’ring 
crash 
Of that old pile, still conqnering as it fell, 
Driving the wild wave backwards ; and thesplash 
Of the rude billows, as they foam and dash 
Proud over ruineil majesty ; the sight 
Of some half-buried wretch ; the fitful flash 
Flick’ring on ocean’s surface from the light 
Of smould’ring ruins—these were to his soul 
delight. 
Around him beat 

The fresh’ning spray— 
Hark! ’tis a bark lies beating on the shore : 
Hark to the cry of death upon the wave ; 
Hark to the pealing cannon’s minute roar ; 
Hark to that yell : the coward and the brave 
Swell the wild tempest blast—they shriek where 

none shall save. 


The 38th Stanza, (with the exception of 
the word ‘‘ reasonless) possesses delicacy, 
simplicity, and beauty. 

His once loved Haidee: she no more, 
Free as the winds, upon her native sands 
Shall wave the signal, through the breakers’ 
roar 
To guide her sire’s toss‘d vessel to the shore : 
He wifeless, childless, reasonless, alone, 
Shall trace the silent beach; ask “ if this poor, 
Old, feeble man had once a child?” then groan, 
And cry, “If such there were, ah! wherefore 
is she flown ?” 


We cannot bestow much praise on the 
mausic of the lines: yet there are some pas- 
sages which we must exempt from the ge- 
neral censure. 

That sky, 
That peerless sky, e’en ling’ring yet with day, 
Nor thou, pale queen, in night's more late 
decay, 
Nor thou, earth’s Eden, nor the liquid fall 
Of waters, nor old ocean’s billowy play, 
Could charm their grief. 


The story is of a ruffian hero, who de- 
stroys a victim of his seduction, and flies 
with an adultress. She commits suicide, 
and he is, dying, seized by fiends. In this 
conclusion we find little to commend ; and 
may tell the author, that we cunsider him as 
having given to his muse much greater lati- 
tude than even his “ quid libet andendi” 
will allow. We would remind him, that the 
writer whom he quotes has taken care, 
shortly after this license, to introduce his re- 
strictive “ sed non ;” and that, however pro- 
per the marvellous may be when judiciously 
employed, we fear that here his own critic 
would say, “ Sed nunc non erat his locus.” 

We would encourage, while we warn the 
writer : “ murmuring” cannot “ wing the 
wind ;” huge can be applied only to bulk, 
and by no means to superficial expansion, 
and hence, “ huge wastes,” is not correct lan- 
guage. We lure by setting objects of desire 
before the eyes, and not by compulsion. 
The earth cannot be said to ‘pass like a 
scrowl.” Atomless must necessarily meaa, 
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without an atom; and we cannot “ swelter 
in a blissful dream.” 


But we are unwillingly wasting our space 
on verbal criticisms; and will merely ob- 
serve, that the epithets are not always well 
chosen; that the different members of sen- 
tences are not always dependent ; that the 
metaphors are not always consistent; and 
that the versification is too generally inhar- 
monious, owing to the fault imputed to Le- 
onidas, that he too frequently pauses ona 
trochee. 


After having offered these remarks on 
the little pamphlet now before us, we dis- 
miss it to our readers, as a work in the peru- 
sal of which they will find their time not al- 
together thrown away. We require more 
accuracy and greater polish; but there is 
certainly some poetical thought and imagery 
in the composition, which should belong to’ 
a mind above that of a servile imitator, and 
the thief of a title. 





Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Occa- 
sional. ‘By the Rev. William Snow- 
den, Perpetual Curate of Horbury, 
near Wakefield. 8vo. 


Whatever tends to regulate and fix the 
minds of men (more especially in times of 
public agitation) upon objects favourable to 
religion, virtue, and good order, must be 
acceptable on every account. 

That religion is the salt of the world, no 
thinking man will deny ; nor that in periods 
of great tumult and violence, that salt ‘ will 
loose its savour;” or, in other words, the 

assions of men will obscure or obstruct its 
influence. 

The author of these sermons is situated 
in a part of the country, which, from many 
circumstances of privation and distress, 
makes it in a peculiar degree necessary for 
the minister to use all diligence and circum- 
spection, both by precept and example, to 
counteract the effect of those exaggerated 
misrepresentations, by which the public mind 
is inflamed: and if we may judge from the 
tenor of these discourses, Mr. Snowden is 
well qualified for the task. 

The volume contains twenty sermons, em- 
bracing in the doctrinal part, most of the 
essential points of the Christian faith ; and 
in the practical, some of those interesting to- 
pics which regard the education of the poor, 
and the mischievous effects of pauperism. 

In sermon the fifth, on Rightcousness, the 
delusions and impositions of trade are pointed 
out, and exposed in such striking and proper 
colours, that we heartily recommend its pe- 
rusal to every dealer and chapman in the 


| kingdom, who may happen to call himself 


a christian. 
* Among the Occasional Sermons, are, as 
might be expected, some on the loss and 
affliction of the nation, from the death of our 
late beloved sovercign, his, consort, and the 
much lamented Princess Charlotte. 

Upon the whole, we may designate this 
volume as a compendium of religious and 
useful knowledge. 
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Pinnock’s improved Edition of Dr. Gold- 
smith's Abridgement of the History of 
England, &c. with a Continuation to 
the Reign of George IV’. ; also a Dic- 
tionary, Biographical, Historical, &c. 
and Questions for Examination at the 
end of each Section. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, 12mo. pp. 528. 


We notice this new edition of a valuable 
work, because we consider it to be one of 
the most complete books of the kind. for 
education that has ever issued from the 
press, and the improvements so copious as 
to merit a distinct eulogium. They consist 
chiefly of copious biographical, historical, 
and critical notes, illustrative of the text ; of 
tables of contemporary sovereigns and emi- 
nent persons in each reign; of very appro- 
priate poetical mottoes ; of a map, to help 
the understanding of the ancient history ; 
and of a chapter on the constitution, as well 
as additional chapters, to bring. down the nar- 
rative to the present time. In all these re- 
spects, this edition and continuation of Gold- 
smith’s abridgement meets our decided ap- 
probation ; even thongh the choice of words 
might have been made more advisedly in the 
new chapters, so as to steer clear of all poli- 
tical bias. School-books of this description 
ought to furnish facts rather than opinions : 
neutrality is their greatest recommendation. 

The editors deserve every praise for the 
pains and labour they have bestowed in per- 
fecting the publication ; and we feel confident, 
that the sixteenth will be followed more ra- 
pidly than it has been preceded, by many 
other editions. 

The Angel of the World, and Sebastian, 

with other Poems. By the Rev. G. 

Croly, A.M. pp. 182. 


This volume, of which we have al- 
ready given an anticipatory account, has 
at last made its appearance. As a‘work 
of the press, it is a very neat specimen 
of the skill of English printing. 

Having previously quoted so largely 
from the two longest pieces, we shall 
now restrict ourselves to two of the 
miscellaneous poems; one, for the cele- 
brity of the artist and the magnificence 
of the picture which it describes, per- 
haps among the noblest performances 
of the English school of painting ; and 
the other, for the benefit of those fair 
readers who may suspect the depth and 
sincerity of the Poet's homage to the 
sex, living or dead. 





SATAN. 
From a Picture by Sir Thomas Lowrence. 


“ Satan dilated stood.” Milton. 


Prince of the fali’n! Around thee sweep 

The billows cf the burning deep ; 

Above thee low’rs the sullen fire; 

Bene::th thee bursts the flaming spire; 
And on thy sleepless vision rise 
Hell’s living clouds of agonics. 
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But thou dost like a mountain stand, 
‘The spear un-lifted in thy — 
Thy gorgeous eyc—2a comet s —_— 
alm into utter darkness borne. 
A naked giant, stern, sublime, 
Arm’d in despair, and scorning Time. 
On thy curl’d lip is thron’d disdain, 
That may revenge, but not complain : 
Thy m cheek is firm, tho’ pale; 
There smote the blast of fiery hail! 
Yet wan, wild beauty lingers there, 
The wreck of an archangel's sphere. 
Thy forehead wears no diadem, 
The King is in thy eyeball’s beam, 
Thy form is leur unsubdued, 
Sole chief of Hell's dark multitude. 
Thou prison’d, ruin’d, unforgiven ! 
Yet fit to master all but Heaven. 


SONG, 


Thou loveliest of the lovely! where 
Is thy bright spirit gone ? 
Where is thy gentle throne ? 
In what sweet and silver sphere ? 
Tel! me, my Angela, that I 
’ All night on thee may gaze, 
And know thy temple’s blaze 
* From all the sp urs of the sky. 
‘ Qh! if the loved in death return, 
‘To love and look upon 
The pale, heart-broken one, 
That weeps at midnight o’cr their urn— 
‘Tell me, when on the blissful air 
stoop, that I may be 
Found fit to welcome thee, 
With hands and heart upraised in prayer. 
Or art thon cha » and to mine e 
A thing invisitie rs 
Wrapped in the unpierced veil 
Of holy immortality ? 
No! thou wilt stoop to earth no more : 
Thy glory were profaned 
By thoughts to earth still chained, 
My Angela! thy trial’s o’er. 
And I will follow thee, sweet Love! 
Life’s bitterness is past, 
The world is fading fast, 
My spirit wings its way above. 





GALIFFE’s ITALY, &c. 
(First vol.— Concluded from our last.) 

At Verona, our Genevese, like an English- 
man, visited the tomb of Juliet, and gives 
us rather a grotesque story about it. 

“« We went, as all admirers of Shaks 
are bound to do, to visit the tomb of Juliet; 
which is a stone-coffin in the garden of an 
ancient convent of Franciscan friars. The 
convent was formerly blown up by an ex- 
plosion of gunpowder, aad the coffin was 


recognized (it is said) by the hole made in | ful 


it for soning od to ms unfortunate bride. 
neredulous e might per! mistake 
it for the basin of a Seumain ; bain shape 
and an excavation for the head, afford some 
among for the speculetion that it may have 
een @ coffin; and if a coffin, why not Ju- 
liet’s? An English Lady, who shall be 
nameless, and who had paid her devotions 
at this shrine some eoake before us, had 
taken it into her head to lay herself at full 
length in this tomb, like a monumental fi- 
gure, with her hands piously crossed on her 


peare | all the functions of a dog with ridiculous, 


devil, and especially in'a monastery. The 
romantic visitor had no sooner clasped her 
hands on her breast, than a sudden gust of 
wind so disarranged her undefended gar- 
ments, as to cause no slight confusion to 
herself, and some scandal to half a dozen 
male and female friends who accompanied 
her.” 

What would the Nurse have said, had she 
been alive and present? From Verona we 
fly to Venice, and here we take but one de- 
scription. 

“The poorest class lives almost exclu- 
sively on pumpkins, of which there are two 
sorts. ‘The first and cheapest is that round 
and insipid kind, which is known all over 
Europe: it is called Zucca barucca, and a 
slice of it costs only one centime, equal to 
the tenth part of a penny. It is miserable 
food, but five or six slices during the day 
are sufficient to keep body and soul toge- 
ther. The other sort is called Zucca Santa: 
it is more substantial, less insipid, and pro- 
portionally dearer ; and is the favourite and 
usyal food of that portion of the lower classes 
who are just above i Its form is 
that of a very long pear, its taste is not un- 
like that of a carrot, and the rind, when 
fried, forms a sort of resinous substance 
which is esteemed a great delicacy by the 
pumpkin-eaters. These pumpkins or gourds 
are sold, ready fried, in three or four dif- 
ferent moveable stalls in every street ; you 
cannot go ten paces, without meeting with 
some. They afford, perhaps, a less savoury, 
but certainly a more wholesome nourish- 
ment, than the greasy and dirty fritters of 
which the Amsterdam beggars are so fond, 
an to which they add a nauseous decoction 
of endive, dignified with the name of coffee, 
—a beverage fortunately unknown to the 
poor people of Venice.” 

At the little town of Fano, the theatre 
made a remarkable display. ‘‘ The principal 
performers at that time were an excellent 
set of rope-dancers ; and among their feats 
was that of a man and woman, running up 
from the stage to the gallery on two — 
sant. without balancing poles, and dancing 
all the way with perfect ease. The even- 
ing’s entertainment was closed with a very 
laughable farce, in which the lover disguised 
himself as a dog, and acquitted himself of 


but disgusting, accuracy.” Thus we see 
that Madame Saqui has had her prototypes 
in the exploits she performed at Covent- 
Garden: it is probable the hint of the dog- 
trick will not be thrown away on our taste- 
ul managers. 

Among the painters at Rome, the author 
speaks of one whose cage is rather extraor- 
dinary. He says— ' 

“« Mr. Verstappen is, I presume, the first 
landscape painter in Europe. His colouring 
is admirable for truth, warmth, and luxuri- 
ant beauty. I never saw water represented 
with such striking effect; his trees show a 
vigour of vegetation which equals nature it- 
self ; and his goats are the most charming 
animals that ever were produced on canvas. 
Mr. Verstappen was born in Holland, but 





m. But it is dangerous to tempt the 
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not disposed ever to return thither. He 
looks upon Rome as his own country, be- 
cause it is that of the arts and of artists. 
Switzerland he a'lows to be a very fine and 
picturesque pw = but a much less fertile 
ground Italy for a painter. His genius 
seems full of that glow which he admires in 
nature, and transfuses so faithfully into his 
works. He is just the man to have said 
‘ Ed io son pittore!” A remarkable parti- 
eularity in him is, that he paints with the 
left hand; the right has either been cut off, 
or possibly he may have been born without 
it, but he does not like to have it observed, 
and always keeps it wrapt up in a handker- 
chief, or hid under his pallet. The price of 
Mr. Vi ge largest paintings is one 
hundred twenty pounds, and they are 
certainly very cheap. ‘The smaller ones cost 
only from thirty to fifty pounds.” 
We see how some painters manage*; and 
in an account of the Carnival recreations on 
the Corso, we have an example of the beha- 
viour of ambassadors. The carriages are 
on each side, and the pedestrian crowd 
throng the centre of this street, which is 
not over wide. 
“The Count de Blacas, the French Am- 
bassador, drew upon himself the hearty 
curses of the people, by a proceeding for 
which he deserved to have had his carriage 
broken to pieces—as it certainly would have 
been in any other place than Rome. Choos- 
ing to make a parade of his privilege, he 
drove rapidly down the middie of the street, 
between the two files of other carriages, to 
the great peril of the crowd. When Mr. de 
Funchal, the Portuguese Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary saw this, he thought his master’s 
honour required that he also should assert 
his right, and he therefore ordered his eoach- 
man to attempt to overtake and to pass 
Count de Blacas’s carriage. Count de Bla- 
cas’s man not knowing Mr. Funchal’s equi- 
page, as the latter was but lately arrived, 
would not allow his carriage to pass, until 
the Count, being made aware of the dispute, 
and seeing who it was, ordered his coachman 
to desist from the race. Mr. de Funchal, 
after his victory, immediately withdrew ; but 
the stupid pride of the Frenchman was not 
satisfied with a momentary exercise of this 
most senseless and absurd of all privileges, 
but he drove thus three times along the 
whole length of the Corso. It must be ob- 
served, that there were several kings and 
queens, and royal princes, in the two files 
of coaches, none of whom shewed the least 
disposition thus contemptuously to break in 
upon the pleasures of a people, who are al- 
lowed only twenty-four hours in each year 
for their amusements. I cannot believe that 
a man capable of indulging in such a paltry 
triumph, would act with dignity and <— 
in cases of real moment; and I can well 
conceive the hatred which he inspired in 
France, of which I saw some very curious 
specimens at Paris.” 

In describing the society at Rome, Mr. 
G. falls into the silly absurdity of giving us 





* Mr. Corbould the English artist, we have 





he left that country twelve years ago, and is 


heard, paints with his left hand.—Eo. 
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of characters in capital letters—prin- 
cesses A’s, Duchesses B's, &c. We pre yet 
could imagine any possible reason for print- 
ing eee te this Fashion. If the matters 
mentioned are meant to be unintelligible, it 
might be as well not to take up room with 
them. What is not fit to be disclosed should 
be wholly omitted; and it is an injustice to 
some readers (ladies, perhaps, who do not 
like to have curiosity excited and baulked) 
to tantalize them with things that others 
imay,happen to understand, though they can- 
not. Instances of the folly we allude to 
will be found at page 403, and thereabouts. 
But the most strange, we had almost said 
the most whimsical part of this first volume, 
is the author’s theory, that Rome was found- 
ed by Russians, or rather by their ancestors, 
the Scythians. His proof is derived from 
the analogy of the languages ; and, as this 
enquiry is really curious, we shall copy the 
most prominent parts. 

“Nestor, the oldest historian of Russia, 
says, that the ancient Sclavonians were dri- 
ven out of Mysia and Pannonia by the Bul- 

jans. We are told that the latter estab- 
fished themselves in Mysia in the fourth or 
fifth century of the Christian era, Lut Nes- 
tor may have been deceived by two narra- 
tions, or traditions, which coincided in some 
points ; and he may have blended them into 
one. It is highly probable that the Sclavo- 
nians inhabited Mysia in the most ancient 
times, and that some national disaster forced 
them to abandon that country; that the 
greatest number emigrated by land, but that 
a e ot them embarked on the A’gean Sea, 
and were tossed about till they arrived on the 
Latin shore. 

“Tt may be observed, that Mysia was so 
very near Troy, that this famous town was 
very possibly the real spot from which they 
started after its siege. This would reconcile 
all the chief traditions of both pcople,— 
which, in such researches, ought never to be 
lost sight of. But Iam not at all pevpesed 
to assert, that it was A®neas, or they 
were Trojans, who came to Rome. This 
alone is the point for the probability of which 
I contend,—that its founders, whoever they 
might be, spoke the Russian language. 

““T must here warn my readers against a 
mistaken notion, which is very current even 
amongst well-informed people in Russia, (so 

it we must not be astonished at its having 

adopted throughout the rest of Eu- 
rope,) that the Russians took their language 
ftom the Sclavonians, from whom they drew 
their $= The language of the Russians, 
in our days is unquestionably the original 
aaganee what is called Sclavonian is only a 
dialect of it.” 


Struck with the notion of their 
Mr. G. applied himself to learn the Russian 
tongue, and proceeds— 

I very early learnt, however, one cir- 
cumstance, which was sufficient to spur me 
This een pon Ste. 

very sii coincidencé 
tween the Russiag a 


the Latin lan , 
m respect of their want af articles. Thi 
rity in the Latin age had already 


uently surprised me. 1 could not con- 


identity, | 
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ceive how it could have arisen, secing that 
all the languages derived from the Latin, as 
well as the Greek, had articles; and I had 
now no longer the least doubt, but that it 
involved a very interesting historical fact, 
which I grew more and more anxious to de- 
velope. I therefore took the first favoura- 
ble copertuniey. of visiting Russia, where I 
applied myself to the study of the language 
with as much assiduity as my occupations of 
@ more important nature allowed me. The 
Russian is so exceedingly difficult, that in 
spite of a facility of acquiring foreign lan- 
guages which has been of the greatest ser- 
vice to me with respect to those of other 
countries, it cost me greater pains than any 
three of those which I had previously learnt. 
However, after two years’ residence there, I 
had pretty well mastered it; and as soon as 
I thought myself sufficiently expert in it, I 
resumed the investigation which I had laid 
by for this pursuit. 

_ ““T cannot express the delight I felt at the 
discovery of the first very clear etymology 
which presented itself to my notice, that of 
Senator, from Znaten, which means noble. 

“* The next was Populus, from Po Polou, 
or (writing agreeably to Italian pronuncia- 
tion) Popol, which means about the plain 
or the | awe The story of Valerius Publi- 
cola illustrates this etymology remarkabl 
well; in teaching us that building his resi- 
dence on a hill, was a circumstance which 
distinguished a chieftain from the common 
mass of the nation. 

“« Plebs was but too likely to have been 
derived from Pleva (spittle, scum.) 

“* Rew was probably taken from Reci (I 
harangue,) for the first king was little more 
than an orator ;—and the verb rego must 
have had the same origin. 

“* Civis may come from Civi (liberal,) 
pronounced as in Italian, Cheevy. 

“ Milites may be drawn from Mily (my 
friends,) for this word was only app ied to 
those who were near the chief, and had a 
right to bear arms. 

** Ludi (games) may very reasonably be 
supposed to have had its origin in the Rus- 
sian Ludi (a great many people) ; Ludno 
means populous, and crowded. 

“ Ludi s’con ’svalit (to fling people down 
off horseback,) was a proper etymology 
enough for the Ludi Consualia, without the 
interference of a , Consus, who could 
have nothing at all to do with the games. 

“In the Lupercalia, agoat was killed, and 
the priest touched with the bloody kuife the 
forehead of a boy, whose office it was to 


during the ceremony. Very probabil 
the lad was obliged to sinile ge say Lo 
head,” which 


perecali, “ Do pierce my for 
was afterwards taken for the vocative case 
of Lupercalis, the priest who célébrated 
these gates. 
“In the Palilia, heaps of straw were set 
on fire, and péople leaped over them : the 
signal given was doubtless Palili “ the fire is 
lighted,”—and there was no occasion for the 
interference Of a goddess Pales, who owed 
her origin to the same conipendious princi- 
le of creation as the god Constis. But I 





ve a still better reason to bring forward in 






support of my etymology; for these 

are celebrated up to the present time by the 

— on St. John’s day, in the month of 
une. 

“I shall now proceed to the comparison 
of a variety of Roman words, with the words 
in the Russian language from. which I be- 
lieve them to be derived. I- have already 
sugessted what proportions it might naturally 
be expected that the warlike strangers who 
founded Rome, and their Italian wives, 
would respectively contribute to the forma- 
tion of the new and mixed | of their 
descendants ; and that if the larger portion of 
it, consisting generally of the ordinary lan- 
guage of peaceful and domestic life, was 
likely to be supplied by the women, it was 
still more probable that all the terms of war 
and of government, the names of their deities, 
religious ceremonies, &c. would be furnish- 
ed by the men. It will be seen by the fol- 
lowing list how far my theory is borne out 
by the fact, and how great a proportion of 
the names which I have succeeded in tracing 
— Russian origin, belong to the latter 
class. 

“« The antiquaries inform us that the first 
Roman banners bore the of a hog: 
they were called Signa ;—Suinia in Russian, 
is a Hog. 

Tributu comes from Trebuto, exacted. 
Hfostis, an enemy,—from Hosti, strangers. 
Jugum ; Igo, yoke. 

Fasces or faskes: Svaski, bundles. 

Securis, Sehira, an axe. 

Spolia, prey: Spolia, from the field of battle. 
Strages ;—Stragenie, a defeat, Strah, fear, 


terror. 

Cruor, blood violently spilt; Crév, blood ; 
the old word was Sanguis, which 
was retained for the fluid. 

Morior, 1 die,—Morn, 1 kill. 

Fugo ;—Vuigonat, to put to flight. 

Vibro ;—Vutbrosat, to dart. 

Rapio ;—Hrabit, to plunder. 

Labo, \ fall ;—Slayboy, weak ; Slabo, weakly. 

Placo, 1 appease ;—Placat, to cry, to 


weep. 

Mollio, me 4 :—Moliu, I beg, 1 pray. 

Immolo, I sacrifice ;—Vuimoliu, I obtain by 
my prayers. 

Pugno, I fight; Pinaiu, I drive,—I push 

Seco; Secu, I cut. 

Vapulo, 1 am beaten; Pabdili, they have 
beaten me. 

Mors, Mortis ; Smert, Smerti, death. 

Malum, bad; Molo, too little. 

Trepidare ; Trepetat, to tremble. 

Micare, to glitter, Meo’ (pronounce Mu- 

Dimicare, to fight. che,) asword. — 

Magistratus ; Magustrashit, 1 may inspire 


" fear. 

Magister ; Magisteretch, 1 may take care of. 

| Hramnenses, or Rhamnenses, name of one 
of the three tribes = Rome ; aren 

noy, belonging to the temp 

Lukeri, or Luceri, ps es tribe ; from Lac, 
a bow; the legion, or Company of 
Archers. 

Azylum ; Atsylat, to banish. 

Menia, town-walls; Minuyx, 1 stop, I cut 
short. 

Domus ; Dom, a house. 
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Pons, « bringe ; Ponesti, w bear up. 

rare; Arat, to plough. 

Struo; Strod, (pronounce Stroyou) I build. 

Puscere ; Past, to feed. 

Affari; Havarit, to speak. 

Videre; Videt, to see. 

Validare ; Hvalit, to approve. 

£sse ; est, (pronounced yest, as Cicero said 
it was pronounced in Latin) to eat. 

Est; Est, it is. 

Lubet, it pleases ; Ludit, to love, or to like. 

Nex; Noch, night. 

Dies; Den, dav. 

Somnus ; Son, sleep. 

Sal; Sol, salt. 

Vinum ; Vino, wine, and brandy. 

Gener, a son-in-law ; 7 hs 

Generosus, noble ; : Gena, 0 wife 

Vadum; Vada, water. 

Mare; More, the sea. 

Nubes, clouds ; Nebesa, heaven. 

Mensis ; Mesiats, mouth. 

ther, air; vaetr, wind. 

Boreas; Burac, tempest, storm. 

Carnufex, an Executioner; Curaat, to cut 
off the ears. 

“ Tmight add a great many move, for I 
collected above five hundred siwilar instances 
which I communicated to Mr. Karamzin, a 
great muny years ago, when he was writing 
his history of Russia. But I suppose the 
wecedibg will be deemed suflicicnt. I must 
however add' a few, which are intended to 
prove that this branch, at least, of the great 
Scythian family, has made a greater progress 
in civilization, than some writers are willing 
to allow. 

Scribo, 1 write; Sercbu, 1 scrateh, I en- 
rave. 

ingo, pinri, pingere, to paint, to draw ; 

pishu, pisat, to write. 
Recitaire, to recite ; citat (pronounced chitat, 
as the Italians) to read. 

“ T shall close this article with a translation 
of the principal proper names of the first 
Romans. 

Roma ; Hrom, hroma, thunder. 

Romulus; Hroma-losk, \ight of thunder, 
glittering of thunder. 

Remus; Hremu, I roar, or rumble, like 
thunder. 

Tullus; Tul, quiver, luc, a bow. 

Tarpeius ; Terpeyou, 1 sufier. 

Flaminii ; Plameniy, blazing. 

Atratinus ; Atraten, armed yee 

Sempronius ; Sempronitsoyou, 1 pierce seven 
through. 

Mucius ; Mucit pronounced like the Italian) 
I torment. 

Mareius ; Marshcits, (id.) I frown. 

Cussius ; Cossius, 1 look awry. 

Spurius ; Sporius, 1 quarrel. 

“T think fitter names could not be chosen 
for such people. 

“*To these I must add those of some of 
their Divinities. 

Feretrius ; Peretria, who beats to atoms, 
who crushes. 

Mars, Martis ; Smert, Smerty, death. 

Gradivus ; Gradivoy, of towns. 

Ceres ; Zreya, who ripens. 

Neptunus een who cannot be drown- 
ed. 














Jupiter ; Jimpitat, to feed life, to support it. 

Celum ; Tselo, the whole. 

Saturnus ; Satuornoy, created. 

Pluto ; Boh Plutof, the god of thieves, mis- 
creants, knaves. 


‘| Pallas; Palach, a tent. 


Minerva; Mir ne rva, who does not break 


ace. 

Vuleanuse Volk ugnia, the magician of fire. 

Venus ; Veno, a bride’s portion, her mar- 
riage money. 

Rhea; Hreya, heating. 

Smintheus ; Zminny, of a serpent. 

Divus, godlike ; Divoy, wonderful. 


“*T shall be glad if this opening should in- 
duce some learned man to go much deeper 
into this subject than I had leisure to do. 
There are many dialects of the Russian lan- 
guage, of which I know nothing but the 
names, and which might throw greater light 
on this matter.” 

This, though perhaps a fanciful, is certain- 
ly a very curious speculation, and we join the 
author in inviting inquiry into it. 





THE PARSIS*. 
No religion on earth, that of the Jews ex- 


‘cepted, has continued from such remote 


times as that of the Parsis, with so little ap- 
parent change of doctrine or ritual. Diffe- 
rent opinions are held among them concern- 
ing the nature of things, and the writings 
ascribed to Zertusht are very imperfect on 
that subject. All the laity, or Behdins, con- 
sider Ormazd the author of good, and Ahri- 
mand the author of evil, as having existed 
from the beginning ; and Zerwan, or Time, 
as a production of Ormazd; an opinion 
which seems to be favoured by the 4ves- 
ta. But many of the destirs, following 
the expositions of later authors, hold that 
every thing has originated from Zerwan, or 
Time, and that Ormazd was the first active 
and creative being produced by that ori- 
ginal principle. Zerwan, however, is sel- 
dom mentioned in the sacred volumes of the 
Parsis ; and if he was at any period esteem- 
ed the grand original principle of all exist- 
ence; yet as he has long ceased to operate 
directly, and as all the changes of nature are 
held to be effected by the agency of Ormazd 
and Ahriman, from whom immediately flow 
all good and evil, Zerwan remaining inac- 
tive like the God of the Epicureans, the 
whole attention of the Persians being con- 
stantly directed to those two who possessed 
the immediate power of conferring benefits 
and inflicting injuries, Ormazd the agent of 
good is now regarded as the sole ultimate 
object of worship. 

As Ormazd is alllight, purity, and excel- 
lence, and inhabits the primal light, so is 
Ahriman all darkness, impurity, and wicked- 
ness, and inhabits the primal darkness. 

Ormazd and Ahriman ap to be co-e- 
taneous. The first production of Ormazd 
was the Ohnover, or Honover, The Word, 


* Abridged from a very acrening account 
of the Fireworshipers in India, by William Ers- 
kine, Esq., and inserted in the second volume of 
the Bombay Literary Transactions. Ev. 
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by means of which he created* all material 
things, the heavens, the earth, and all that 
oy oo 

e Ohnover or Word is a text of the 
Avesta, held in great veneration. 

While Ormazd was originally engaged in 
the enjoyment of his perfections, he disco- 
vered Ahriman at an immense distance off 
in mud and filth, and knew instinctively that 
he waa to confound and detace his forma- 
tions: Ormazd therefore employéd himself 
for three thousand years in making the hea- 
vens and their celestial inhabitants the-Fero- 
hers, which are the angels and the unembo- 
died souls of all intelligent beings. All na- 
ture is filled with Ferohers or guardian an- 
gels, who watch over its various departments, 
and are occupied in performing their various 
tasks for the benefit of mankind. Ormazd 
was induced to create those Ferohers at this 
time, as a protection against the Evil One, 
and as the means by which the world was 
finally to be purified from sin. Ahriman, 
dazzled by the refulgence of li, ht, and dis- 
comfited by a single enunciation of The 
Word, or Oknover, fled to hell, where he 
created an opposite class of spirits, the Divs 
and Darujs, or male and femaie demons, the 
inhabitants of darkness and ministers of all 
evil, in order to annoy and injure Ormazd 
and his works. The Vendiddd makes the 
evil beings so created amount to ninety-nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety. Ahri- 
man, cast down into the abodes of darkness, 
there completed the second period of three 
thousand years, during which time all the 
productions of Ormazd were free from wick- 
edness and pain, and happiness alone pre- 
vailed in heaven and on earth. But the uni- 
verse was still in a state of comparative 
waste. During this second period of three 
thousand years the other Amshaspands or 
superior angels, fur Ormazd himself is con- 
sidered as the first, were produced. 
those now created, the first, man, was to 
watch over living animals, and to keep peace 
among men ; the second, Ardebehesht, pre- 
sides over fire; the third, Shahriver, was 
placed over metals and riches; the fourth, 
Ispendarmed, a female angel, watched over 
the earth ; the fifth, Khurdad, diffuses the 
blessings of running water and of plenty; 
the sixth, Ansieted, watches over the mul- 
tiplication of trees, plants, and grain. Ali- 
fiman, on his part, created six superior Divs 
to counteract and injure their operations. 

Ormazd, having arranged the heavens, as- 
signed to various guardian angels the charge 
of all the stars and ‘omens: of the different 
months and days of the month ;. of the three 
watches of the day and two of the night ; of 
the elements and their parts. All nature Is 
full of watchful poe spirits. 

Yet in epite of this multiplication of supe- 
rior beings, and though in the Li of the 
Parsis all of these are occasionally addressed, 
they are never worshipped as deities, but 





* The Word acts a very dark and uncertain 
part in the Zend-dvesta, ous de Zoroastre, 
vol. i. part ii. pp. 86 and 87, where The Word 
is invoked. See also pp. 138 and 139, which is 
very curious, and like St. Johni.1. In vol, ii. 
p. 239, it appears as the 1 am of the Hebrews. 
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only as the media through which praise is 
coaveyed to the Supreme Being, to whom 
all adoration is finally addressed ; the ancient 
Persians, like the modern Parsis, being strict 
Unitarians. 

According to one system, (for even among 
the Parsis there are various systems,) to- 
wards the end of this second period of three 
thousand years, the Féroher, or unembodied 

otype of man, which was still in the hea- 
vens, being delighted with the appearance of 
order and harmony that reigned on the earth, 
Ormazd proposed that it should descend in 
order to combat the Darujs, and contribute 
to the eradication of evil from the lower 
world, promising that he should finally re- 
store the souls of men to their celestial 
abodes. 
Ahriman trembled in hell at this appalling 
intelligence. The Divs, or demons whom 
he had created from time to time to keep 

with the creations of his rival, asked 
him to rise and combat this new enemy, to 
whom the destruction of sin was destined. 
After various reviews of his troops, and 
some indecision, he at length rose up with 
his bands, combated the light, and by means 
of his demons, many of whom assumed the 
appearance of serpents, of flies, and of veno- 
mous and ravenous animals, confounded all 
things on earth. Ahriman, who after pene- 
trating into heaven had thrown himself on 
the earth in the form of aserpent, parched up 
every thing by a burning drought. By his 
orders the Feroher of man, which by an odd 
enough arrangement contained also that of 
the bull, whose shape it had assumed, was 
wounded, and finally died. From the right 
fore-leg of this celestial bull, at the moment 
he expired, fell Kayomers, the parent and 
king of the human race; from the other 
parts of his body issued the germs of nume- 
rous animals, trees, and vegetables, useful 
to man. 

Kayomers, the father of the human race, 
was created to live for ever, but Ahriman at- 
tempted to destroy him. The parent of evil 
covered the world with night, and burned it 
up hy his demons. He attacked the revolv- 
ing sphere; which Ormazd preserved. For 
ninety days and nights did the angels of Or 
mazd and the demons of Ahriman encounter 
each other: at length the latter'were precip- 
itated into hell. Ahriman was completely 
expelled from heaven, to which he has ne- 
ver since attempted to return ; but from hell 
he | Oemreg through the earth, and renew- 
ed his war on all the productions of Ormazd. 
Pa ag died of the injury he had sus- 


We are not yet arrived at the end of fable. 
In forty years a plant like the rivas sprung 
from the seed of Kayomers, bearing living 
fruit resembling two human bodies united to- 
gether, and inclosing fruits that contained 
os iat species of men. The two bo- 
dies became Mashia and Mashiane, a male and 
afemale. Ahriman, finding that they adhered 
to Ormazd, whose influence was superior to 
his own, resolved to corrupt them. By his 
lies he induced them to rebel. They became 
Darvands, and their souls were doomed to 
hell till the sesurrection. A flood sueceeded 





which covered the earth to the height of a 
man, and killed the Kharfesters, or evil be- 
ings invested with bodies, that had taken 
shelter in the holes of the earth ; from their 
remains poisons and putridity and: noisome 
animals arose. The hapless pair were still 
doomed to new trials, and were seduced by 
Ahriman to drink the milk of a goat, and to 
eat the fruit of a tree, by which they lost 
their remaining advantages. They ceased to 
praise God, and the Divs raised quarrels be- 
tween them. Ahriman from hell invited 
them to worship the Divs, and Mashia pour- 
ed out libations of milk to the north, the re- 
gion of darkness. After fifty years the hap- 
lexs pair met again, and had several children. 
The whole of this cosmogony is evidently 
Chaldean, and often reminds us of the fable 
of Paradise Lost. It ought to be remarked 
that it is extracted from the Bundehesh, a 
Pehlevi work, written posterior to the fall 
of the Sasani dynasty, and from Persian 
works of a still later date, which do not in 
every particular agree with the cosmogony 
of the Vendiddd. The Vendiddd indeed often 
alludes to mythological tales as known, 
without explaining them. The account of 
the oe | is no part of the popular 
doctrine. Not one in a hundred even of the 
Desturs has studied it. It is given here 
chiefly on account of its coincidence with 
some very ancient notices of the opinions of 
the Persians. 

Misery and sin having thus found their 
way — the children of men, some pro- 
phet or deliverer was required to rescue 
them from the wretchedness and defilement 
under which they laboured, and to guard 
them from the temptations and dangers that 
pressed on every hand. 

Before the age of Zertusht certain distin- 
guished saints, such as Hom, Jemshid, and 
others, had instructed mankind in the will of 
Heaven. But the whole law was at length 
promulgated by Zertusht, the chosen of Or- 
mazd. It teaches howto keep away and to 
subdue all bad demons, the authors of evil 
in the world, and how to attain perfect bliss 
here and hereafter. Since the time of Zer- 
tusht no demons have been allowed to as- 
sume a visibleform. - * ® 

It appears therefore that the leading, or at 
least the most commendable, doctrines of the 
Parsi religion are, to adore Ormazd as the 
author of all good, to preserve purity of 
thought, word, and action ; to reverence all 
the angels and subordinate spirits and agents 
of Ormazd, with which nature swarms in 
all her elements, and to pay them honour. 
For this purpose, endless prayers must be 
—— as contained in a-tedious. liturgy, 


ich prescribes the solemn words to-be tsed ‘ 


not only on ¢ and important occasions, 
but oven on fhe most cownmon and vulgar 
operations and functions of life. Numerous 
vain and frivolous ceremonies are prescribed ; 
some to be performed by the priest, and 
others by the laity themselves. As the lan- 
guage of the Zend-Avesta is known to none 
of the vulgar, and to few of the priesthood, 
the stated prayers are mumbled over as con- 
tained in the ritual, with incredible velocity, 
and are considered rather as charms and in- 
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cantations producing effects by their sound, 
than as in any degree fixing the mind on. its 
object, or elevating it to the father of 
Spirits. 

The whole system is founded on the 
supposition of a continued warfare between 
good and evil spirits, which fill all nature ; 
and religion is the art of gaining the aid of 
the former, and, by due observance of the 
law, of inducing them to assist the votaries 
of Ormazd. 

The great visible objects of veneration 
are the clements, and especially the Fire. 
Light is regarded as the best and noblest 
symbol of the Supreme, who is without 
form. In consequence of this veneration for 
light and fire, the sun, moon, planets, stars, 
and the heavens themselves, are objects of 

eculiar respect ; and in praying, they de- 
ight to turn to them, especially to the rising 
sun. They have no tem Tes considered as the 
residence of God or of superior beings, nor 
any images or paintings of Ormazd or his 
angels. Their atesh-kadehs, or fire-man- 
sions, are merely edifices for guarding the 
holy fire undefiled and unextinguished. 

In all their temples, if they can be so 
called, the sacred fire is kept for ever burn- 
ing, and it is approached with the greatest 
reverence. Their most awful ceremonies are 
performed before it. 

There are two species of the sacred fire in 
India, the Jehrdm and the adirdn; the former 
of which ought to be composed of a thou- 
sand and one different species of fire, and 
the latter of at least fifteen or sixteen. 
These various kinds are enumerated, as fire 
a from rubbing two pieces of wood, 
rem a kitchen fire, a funeral pile, &c. 
Some of them evidently originated in India. 
The behr&m fire, to which high reverence is 
= is found only in three temples in all 
ndia: at Udwari or Udipir, a town near 
Doman ; at Nausari ; oll at Bombay. The 
adirfn fires are much more numerous ; there 
being five or six of them in Bombay alone, 
and many in other placea. Each temple 
has only one sacred fire before which the 
daily prayers and certain others are read. 
There are occasional services, as, if a person 
wishes the Yesht, V’espered, or Vendiddd to 
be read for the benefit of a living or dead: 
person; and, for more solemnity, that it 
should be in the fire temple. In such in- 
stances, any fire is brought from without, 
placed in the temple, and, if it be a behrim 
fire temple, is removed again when the busi- 
ness is over: if an adirfn, it is placed below 
the adirfin fire. The great , whether 


‘hehram or adirfn, is seen, at least in India, 


by all Parsis ; certain ceremonies being per- 
formed before it. 

These fire temples are always covered, 
and so constrastil, that no rays of the sun 
can fall directly on the sacred fire which 
they contain. Certain parts of their liturgy 
are repeated only by the priest standing or 
sitting, in long and pure white attire, in the 
fire temple, before the sacred fire. On hia 
mouth is the pandm, a small piece of white 
cloth, to prevent the saliva from spurting or 
dropping out to defile the fire while he reada 
the Vendiddé or ather sacred volume, chant. 
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ing the suitable texts. When he reads the 
esht, Vespered, or Vendiddd, before the 
common fire, he holds in his hand the dar- 
som, tied by the cord called eviangen. The 
barsom consists of a number of small twigs, 
about a span long, which have been pre- 
viously cut from a particular* tree by the 
priest with a consecrated knife and with 
great ceremony. These, from time to time, 
at particular parts of the prayer or reading, 
are placed on, the mahrud, or stand. The 
fire is usually fed with any dry wood. The 
prayers of the Parsis are not repeated dis- 
tinetly, but muttered throngh the teeth with 
a kind of inarticulate noise, without opening 
the lips. In reading the Avesta, the 
sages containing the directions i by 
the mobeds are perused in total silence. 
They have various classes of priests, of 
whom the chief are the destdre, who ought 
to study their sacred books, and are the 
doctors and expounders of the law. Not 
being officiating priests, they are not neces- 
sary to a fire temple. Next are the modeds, 
who are the ministering priests, read the 
holy books in the temples, and superintend 
all religious ceremonies, w there or in 
ivate houses. They are not in general 
earned, seldom understanding the meaning 


of the books which they read, or the prayers 
which they recite, these being in the Zend or 
the Pehlevi . e ° 


In their public prayers much use is 
— — consecrated yd a. sor or 
orce. It is supposed to be powerful in re- 
ing demons, and to impor peculiar effi- 
cacy to the sacred rites. In the course of 
the service they pour it from one cup into 
another, dip the point of the barsom into it, 
and sprinkle another barsom with it. After 
the religious service is over, it is poured 
to a spring or.running stream, which it is 
a to purify. 

. hom, also of singular use in their 
ritual, and, like the zor, perpetually alluded 
to in their sacred volumes, is the consecrated 
juice of a particular shrub, which is brought 
from Persia, pounded and prepared with 
many ceremonies. Besides its important 
uses in the public devotions, it is usual to 
give a drop of it to a new-born infant to 
cleanse it from the impurities of the womb; 
and to persons supposed to be at the point 
Poy ls Peal ay Fae agen oye 

mons, and to purify the departi 
future bliss aie ity. 
** Besides the occasional prayers or eja- 


tae hy particular circumstances, each 
5 to pray at five stated times every day; 
once between sunrise and noon, once be- 
tween noon and the middle point between 
noon and sunset, once between that point 
and sunset, unce between sunset and mid- 
night, and lastly between midnight and sun- 
rise. On awaking in the morning and rising 
from his bed, he first of all unties and ties 


son Si Bees As he ties each knot in the | | 


orm prescribed, he ejaculates or mutters 


* In. India, from the difficulty of: procuring 
twigs of the proper wood, sinall rods of brass, 
pometinies of silver, are used. 








the prayers ordained for the purpose. They 
pray in all situations, whether public or 
private, frequently interrupting their prayers 
to scold or give directions. 

When a child is born, a name is given 
it, either at the moment of birth or a few 
days after, with little ceremony. The chief 
solemnity is on investing a child, whether 
male or female, with the Austi, or conse- 
crated cord or girdle, and the sadra, or sa- 
cred shirt: the former is made of seventy- 
two threads of camel’s hair, or of wool. 
He receives them between the age of seven 
years and of fourteen years and three 
months, never laying them aside till his 
death, except to change them, or for tem- 
porary purposes. The sadra is worn below 
the kusti, and next the skin. These are 
considered as the armour of a Parsi man 
against the temptations of Ahriman. 

Their most efficacious morning ablu- 
tions are with the urine of the ox, after 
which they wash themselves with pure 
"The. Paris. do net admit of pol 

e is do not admit of po q 
unless the first wife be barren, eed ~s 
cond may be taken. The priests may marry 
as often as the laity. 

The use of concubines is strictly forbid, 
but the ee is widely different. 

No i can eat or drink out of the 
same vessel with a person of a different re- 
ligion; nor are they fond of drinking out of 
the same cup with another Parsi, for fear of 
becoming a sharer in his sins. 

They have something similar to auricular 
confession. 

The Parsi is one of the few religions 
that has no fasts. God delights in the hap- 
piness of his creatures ; and it is even me- 
ritorious to use the best meat and drink, the 
best clothes, and the best accommodations 
of every kind that are attainable. 

As to their meats, all birds and beasts 
of prey, with the dog and the hare, are for- 

idden. Pork is not forbidden; but by a 
direetion of one of the revaiets, the swine 
ought to be kept apart and fed on clean 
food for a twelvemonth before it is killed. 

Few good works are in their estimation 
more meritorious than the planting of trees. 
They have a great unwillingness to cut down 
any fruit tree. 

heir reverence for the elements makes 
them careful in no manner to defile them. 
No impurity is allowed to be thrown in‘o the 
a wae, ee of them are smiths, 

prevented by no positive injunction : 
they never extinguish any light, nor do they 
enlist as ys, [pretending that they dare 
not defile fire by the use of fire-arms, 
In the fire in Bombay in 1803, they 
stood a long time idle, witnessing the 


when 
about to take an oath, cast off their shoes 
or sandals ; the Parsis alone pnt them on, 
SO as in some measure to insulate themselves 
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from the elements. To their reverence for 
the water, as well as to their want of 
seaports, may be ascribed their aversion in 
all ages to navigation; though in cases of 
necessity, as in long voyages, their law allows 
them to throw ‘impurities into the sea. 
Hence, \too, they never bury the bodies of 
their dead, for fear of defiling the earth, but 
leave them to moulder away, and to be con- 
sumed by the birds of prey. Their dokh- 
mehs, or places of sepulture, have often 
been described. They are round towers, 
having platforms or terraces near the top, 
sloping gently to the centre, in which is a 
round hole for receiving the bones and de- 
cayed matter. On these the dead bodies are 
laid, exposed to the wind and rain, and to 
the birds of the air. 

As it is supposed that the malignant 
spirits, ever watchful to injure mankind, are 
particularly eager to assail the soul at the 
moment of its separation from the body, the 
Parsis not only recite prayers and read their 
books near their dying friends, to keep the 
demons away, but are careful to have a dog 
close by, as they imagine that that animal, 
from its quick-sightedness will perceive, and 
by its barking will alarm and chase away, 
the infernal assailant. 

The dead body is dressed in clean but 
old clothes, and conveyed to the place of 
exposure on an iron bier; for wood being 
the aliment of fire, it might, if wooden, 
be accidentally burned, and so the ele- 
ment of fire defiled. ‘The bearers are 
tied to each other by a piece of tape, to 
deter, as they allege, by their union, the 
wicked demons who hover round the body 
from defiling them. They place meat and 
drink near the body for three days, as dur- 
ing that time the soul is supposed to hover 
around in hopes of being re-united to it. 
They watch the corpse to see on which eye. 
the vulture first seizes: if on the right eye, 
it is a fortunate sign. The dogs drive away 
the evil spirits, who during that time are 
continually on the watch to carry off the 
soul to hell. If adog takes a piece of bread 
from the mouth of the deceased, his happy 
state is considered as. secure. He who 
touches the dead is impure for nine days. 
On the fourth day the soul ceases to linger 
about the body, and goes to happiness or 
woe 


Should any one revive after having been 
carried to the dokhmeh, he is shunned by 
all, as having had commerce with impure 

irits, till duly purified by the priest. But 

ere is reason to imagine that the popular 
superstition goes still further, and that no 
return is now ever heard of. 


rotect it, The weighs its 
colons > on the bridge: if the scale 
of good , the bridge, which in 
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soul is precipitated over the narrow bridge 
into the gulfs of heil which open below. 
Other accounts represent the virtuous as met 
by an ange‘ically beautifal form, which ad- 
dresses them, saying, that it is their good 
works come to conduct them to heaven : 
the wicked are encountered by a hideous 
monster, their evil works, that drags them 
down to the fiery pit. 

The good who are allowed to proceed 
to heaven immediately enter on the enjoy- 
ment of inexpressible felicity. 

The river of hell is composed of tears 
shed for deceased relations, all mourning for 
the dead being unholy. 

The Viraf-nameh describes the punish- 
ments of hell, which very much resemble 
the vulgar notions of the Christians on that 
subject. They are inflicted by scorching 
fire, by serpents, by devils gnawing and tor- 
menting their victims, tearing some limb 
from limb, hanging others on hooks, and 
hewing them to pieces alive: some of their 
tortures are as hideous as any described in 
Dante’s Inferno. 

Besides heaven and hell they have a 
middle state, or hamestan, where the souls 
of those whose good and evil actions are 
equally balanced remain till the judgment. 

The Parsi hell is ‘not eternal. When 
the third three thousand years are past, in 
which the influence of Ormazd and Ahriman 
are equally divided on earth, and which in- 
clude the present time, the fourth three 
thousand years commence, which are to be- 
long to Ahriman, and in which scourges of 
every kind, pestilence, contagion, hail, fa- 
mine, war, are to afilict the earth; and hu- 
man kind is to be reduced to the last degree 
of suffering and misery. 

At the end of that period is the resur- 
rection. Ormazd is then finally triumphant. 
Each element gives up what it holds of man. 
Two liquors, the hom, and the milk of the 
hull, heziosh, will restore all mankind to 
life. Kayomers will rise first, then Meshi 
and Meshiane, and afterwards all their pos- 
terity, whether good or bai. 

‘The angel Sosiosh is the judge. The 
wicked will see the deformity of their crimes 
and bewail their transgressions. They will 
be purished for three days and three nights, 
into which time there will be compressed an 
aggregate of — more painful than 9000 
years of torture. The pure and the blest 
will weep over the sufferings of the wicked. 
The lamentations of the tortured will rise 
frow hell to Ormazd, who will deliver them. 
The blazing star gursher will fall on the 
earth, the hills and mountains will melt 
+ ¥< vest red all mankind = pass 

u iquid boiling mass. e just 
will feel it only ttt ea ; the wicked vill 
suffer excruciating agony, but it will be the 
last of their sufferings. 

Abriman will cross the bridge of Chi- 
nevad and return to hell; he will be burned 
aid purified in boiling metals. Hell itself 
will undergo this purification: all its impu- 
Tities will disap The mountains on the 
earth will: be levelled, and earth become a 
paradise. Nothing will wax old. Mankind 
‘will remain in eternal pleasure, knowing 





and loving those friends and relations whom 
they loved on earth Ahriman himself will 
be restored, and evil will disappear from the 
universe; but on this, as on most other 
of the doctrinal points, there is a diversity 
of opinions. Indeed it may be said that the 
usages and ceremonies are the only certain 
part of the Parsi religion. The popular 
opinion is, that Ahriman and all his Divs 
and demons will be annihilated. 

Such is a general view of the religion 
of the Parsis, collected from oral communi- 
cations, and from their sacred books, as well 
those which are ascribed to Zoroaster, as 
those which are confessedly of later date 
and explanatory of the former. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


INTERESTING DOCUMENT. 


The following is literally copied from an 
oviginal autograph of the unfortunate Lord 
Strafford: we believe it has never before 
been printed. The vey. Dye was 
not so much to be pitied-as his royal master, 
when the assurance it rests upon was forfeit- 
ed to cruel necessity. 

Sweet Hartte—It is long since I writt 
unto you, for I am here in such a trouble 
as gives me little or noe respett. The chardge 
is now cum inn, and I am now able, I prayse 
God, to-tell you, that I conceaue ther is 
nothing capitall, and for the rest I knowe at 
the worste his Maty will pardon all with- 
out hurting my fortune, and then wee shall 
be happy by Gods gruce. erfore com- 
fortt your self, for I trust thes cloudes will 
away, and that wee shall have faire weather 


afterwardes. Farewell. ( 
Your louing husbande, 
Tower of London, STRAFFORDE. 
4 Febr. 1640. 


My Wife. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir.—Will you have the goodness to ask 
Mr. Pinkerton what was the reason he 
omitted the city of Kilkenny in his map of 
Ireland in bis Atlas? Ou referring to the 
map you will find he has done so. In the 
map of England he might as well have left 
out Manchester or York ; for Kilkenny is as 
important in Ireland as they are in England. 

As I do not like long letters, I shall here 
conclude with observing that such an omis- 
sion was very careless in Mr. Pinkerton; 
and that carelessness as culpable might be 
traced in several of his other maps. 

I remain, Sir, Your humble servant, 
—t » ee 
August 5, 1820. 





A DAY IN PALERMO.* 


Since every circurtstance relating to Pa- 
lernio derives additional interest at the pre- 
sent moment, from the san insurrec- 
tion of which it appears to have become the 
scene, I am tempted to send you aa account 


* We are indebted for this lively picture to 
an anonymous correspondent, wlio will please 
vo accept our thanks for it. 
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of a single day, which I passed there da 18—, 
when, being opprest by ill health and fatigued 
by a hurried journey through the island, I 
was anxious to snatch an interval of répose 
in the smiling capital of /a bella Sicilia. En- 
chanted by the elicious scenery, in which 
the city stands embosomed, I committed my- 
self without reserve to the conduct of a raleé 
de place, not doubting that whercsoerer lié 
might lead me throughout so fair a paradisé, 
I should find abundant objects to gratity my 
imagination, and revive my drooping spirits. 
We accordingly drove to the suburban village 
of Bagheria, and stopped at the palace of 
Prince Palagonia. Brydone’s description 
having escaped my recollection, I was not 
prepared for the detestable display of pervert- 
ed taste which pervades the gardens of this 
sumptuous Bedlam. Every horrible con- 
tortion and disgusting combination of animal 
form, which te caprice of a madman could 
devise, or the funds of a principality com- 
mand, has been embodied in the statues 
which surround the villa. Zg7ri somnia start 
into life, and the transient creations of night- 
mare and indigestion are stamped with the 
durability of solid stone. I entered the house, 
in hopes that the seene within would repay 
me for the horrors of the approach. A de- 
serted mansion, however, is never an en- 
livening sight, and the long line of the Pala- 
gonians, each glaring from his pannel, in 
all the prominence of alto relievo, rendered 
the “ dusty darkness” of the uninhabited 
chambers still more appalling. The formal 
dresses of the last century, in which many 
of these figure are represented, being ex- 
ecuted in the substance called drvcatello, and 
preserving the colours and semblance of re- 
ality, threw an effect of more than usual 
leness on the “ dull cold marble” of their 
features. I had seen enough of the Palago- 
nians ; and my guide proposing a visit to 
Prince Butiro’s Certosa, I hastened thither 
to change the scene. I was disappointed, 
however, when, on entering, I discovered the 
nature of the exhibition, A display of wax- 
work has at best no charms for me; but a 
display of faded and neglected wax-work ne- 
ver fails to inspire me with disgust. The 
marble Palagonians were pale and inanimate; 
but the waxen inhabitants of /a Certosa h 
an indescribable animation with their pale- 
ness, which I thought even more disagrec- 
able. Early recollections of Mother Shipton 
perhaps mingled with the feelings of the mo- 
ment, and I am eouvinced that if any one of 
the “ filthy hags” whe smiled around me, 
had given the slightest intimation of a dispo- 
sition to kick, she would have unnervéd me 
for the rest of the day. I hurried my Cice- 
rone from La Certosa, and charged him as he 
valued his future dollars, to shew. me thence- 
forth nothing but what was humah. Poor 
Gaetano was all obsequiousness, and we ra- 
pidly returned to Palermo and the haunts of 
nen. The at the gute ofa 
convent; I was infor that it Wds neces- 
sary to descend ; andbefore I knew whither 
I was going, I found myself inthe Catacombs 
of the Capuchins: Here fresh horrors await- 
hese galleries of the dead, which 
surround a considerable subterranean square, 
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afe lined by a grisly band of human corpses, 
each ian erect position, and dried by an 
artificial process. The different stages of 
decay to which time had reduced these moul- 
dering exuvie, the fantastic attitude into 
which the progress of desiccation had thrown 
the limbs of some, the tattered garments 
and blackened fibres still clinging to the ske- 
letons of all, presented the most hideous pic- 
ture of death and distortion which it was 
ever my lot to witness. Among the rest I 
observed the grinning remains of one of the 
Norman Kings of Tunis, a gilded crown up- 
on his skull, and a tarnished sceptre in his 
impotent and bony fingers. Even “ Tibalt 
festering in his shroud,” was not wanting to 
complete the group ; for the friars pointed 
out to me the body of a Sicilian duellist, slain 
in a violent rencontre, and shewed with pe- 
culiar satisfaction, the set teeth, the con- 
tracted muscles, and the decp gash on the 
forehead, which betokened the manner of his 
death. Sickened by what I had seen, I was 
glad to ascend into the church above, where 
the first breath of incense seemed to be like 
a gale of paradise. 1 was anxiously traversi 
the pavement towards an open door throug 
which the cheerful sun of Sicily was stream- 
ing, with its usual splendours, when my 
guide, suddenly plucking my sleeve, directed 
my attention to a part of the aisle, where 
sat the corpse of a physician, who had been 
recently brought thither for interment. The 
remains of the poor old man were tricked 
out (as is usual in the South) in a tawdry 
suit of full dress, and were placed, as if in 
mockery of mortality, in an upright position, 
on an elevated velvet chair. His head was 
sunken upon his breast, but the expression 
of his features was not like that of sleep. I 
did not pause to examine’ the humiliatin, 
symptoms of change and dissolution, whic 
were stampt on the visage of the deceased ; 
bat proceeded hastily to the hotel, where my 
first business was to dismiss Gaetano, whose 
face had become associated with so many 
disagreeable impressions. Since I could not 
deny,that in confining himself at last to human 
exhibitions,he had kept the word of promise to 
mine ear, though he had most woefully broken 
it to my hope, I thought myself bound to 
pay him his stipulated dollars, and then— 
“* Now,” said I, ‘‘ to dinner with what appe- 
tite I may.” Scarcely, however, had I helped 
rd to the first spoonful of maccaroni, 
when the grateful wretch came running back 
to inform me that the execution of a murder- 
er was just about to take place, and that if I 
would trouble myself to step to the window, 
I might see the malefactor pass. Already 
the chaunt of the procession was heard in 
the adjoining street ; so that, as eating was 
now out of the question, I no longer hesi- 
tated to put myself on board the Neapolitan 
packet, which carried me from Sicily for 
ever. 


RE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


AGRICULTURE.—IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 
Of all the animals which share with man 





against his will the fruits of his labours, the 





weevil in corn is one of the most formidable, 
on account of its voracity, its diminutive 
size by which it eludes the observation, and 
its extraordinary fecundity. It is, besides, 
so impassible, or tenacious of life, that no 
means of destruction hitherto employed have 
been able to extirpate it from buildings in 
which it was once Besides its abi- 
lity to endure very long abstinence from 
food, it braves even aspersion with muriatic 
acid, and fumigation with sulphur: nay 
boiling water and brandy are stated not to 
destroy in it the principle of life. As this 
insect is reported, by French writers on agri- 
culture, to destroy annually a tenth, and 
sothetimes even a fifth part of the harvest, 
a simple, easy, and cheap mode of effectu- 
ally destroying it has long been sought, but 
without success. A French gentleman, of 
the name of Chenest, appears to have really 
discovered such a‘method. He has applied 
it with complete success in various places 
in France, and has received the most satis- 
factory testimonies from the Mayors and 
other persons who have witnessed the results 
of his experiments. He has also laid his 
plan before the Royal Agricultural Society, 
which appointed a committee to examine the 
truth of his statements. The Committee, 
after a series of successful experiments for se- 
ven years, declared that the method perfectly 
answered the purpose ; and Count de Cazes, 
as Minister of the Interior, recommended 
the Prefects to make the invention known. 
Mr. Chenest is, we hear, now in England, 
and intends to submit his invention to the 
Board of Agriculture. 


THE ANTARCTIC COUNTRY. 


Government is, it seems, fitting owt an 
expedition for the new country, and several 
of the Southern whalers have already sailed 
thither. The account which we gave of 
Captain Smith’s voyage has led to various 
letters in the newspapers, and particularly in 
the Morning Chronicle, denying that this 
was a discovery, and asserting that the coast 
was known to the Dutch long ago. These 
strictures grow out of an utter misunder- 
standing of what we stated; for the whole 
gist of our remarks was laid on the failure 
of Captain Cook to make out a land pre- 
viously discovered, though not accurately 
laid down in the charts of any navigator. 
Nor did we insinuate the slightest blame 
upon that justly renowned officer, of whose 
efforts, perseverance, and great achievements, 
none living entertain a higher opinion than 
we do. Captain Cook we consider to be one 
of the greatest ornaments of his profession, 
belonging to a country blazing with the glo- 
ries of its sailors. 


Antiquitiss.—Coblentz, 24th July.— 
Many fabulous and absurd tales are in circu- 
lation respecting the discovery of two coffins 
which were found, in March last, near 
Castell, opposite Mannheim, by some la- 
bourers who were digging up turnips. All 
that has yet been found has been purchased 
by the Museum of National Antiquities at 
Bonn . the articles consist Jina 
vessels of. interesting forms; two bowls; 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


three solid silver pins, ornamented with 
large heads ; fragments of a vessel of agate- 
spath, which was broken to pieces because 
the workmen took it’ for precious stones 
joined together ; lastly, bronze ornaments of 
a small box, on which the story of Diana is 
represented in beautiful chased work. Some 
large heads that served as ornaments are 
masterly. The key, which is much orna- 
mented, and of good workmanship, is still 
sticking in the aig 

The antiquities were in two stone coffins, 
with lids. It is remarkable, that no coins 
were found in the coffins, as there cannot 
well be any doubt of their Roman origin. 

Not long since there was found in the 
same field a silver coin of Didius Julianus, 
whose coins are extremely are. It is highly 
probable that an accurate description, and 
drawings of these antiquities, will be given to 
the public. 











LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


CAMBRIDGE, Aug. 4. 

Messrs. H. Hanniugton, T. Roberts, and 
R. Okes, Scholars of King’s college, were 
on Sunday last admitted Fellows of that so- 
ciety. 

The Rev. N. H. Arthy, of Caius college, 
was admitted Master of Arts ou Thursday, 
the 6th ult. 





ROYAL ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY OF FRANCE. 


This body lately held its second public 
annual sitting, at which Count Simeon pre- 
sided. M. Bottin, the Secretary General, 
delivered an account of the annual proceed- 
ings of the society, from which it appeared 
that 87 manuscript memoirs, and 35 printed 
works, were received during last year, all 


treating of subjects relative to monuments of - 


antiquity, manners, and national customs. 
Baron de Ladoucette delivered an enter- 
taining discourse on the manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants of the department of 
the Upper Alps; and M. Anguis read an ex- 
cellent article on the Therme Palace, and its 
gurdens, from a manuscript, entitled, “ His- 
toire physique, civile, et morale, de Paris, 
from which it appears that the construction 
of that ancient "iifice is to be attributed to 
Constantius Chlorus and not to Julian. 





The decisions pronounced by the Royal 
Academy of. Fine Arts of the French Insti- 
tute, are as follows :— 

First prize of Painting —M. Amable- 
Paul Contan, of Paris, aged twenty-eight, a 
pupil of M. Gros. ‘ 

Second prize.—M. Piere-Raimond-Jacques 
Monvoison, of Bourdeaux, aged twenty-six, 
a pupil of M. Guerin. . 

e academy made honourable mention of 
M. Charles Philippe Larivitre, of Paris, aged 
twenty-one, a pupil of M. Girodet. Having 
already received the second prize, the same 
honour could not again be conferred on 
him. The academy, therefore, awarded 
him a gold medal. ' 
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SE A eS ern nen enn STE LN tN 


FINE ARTS. 


Count ae tine bay bos our next 
Number appears, the public will have a por- 
trait of this individual, engraved by Cianen, 
from, as we are informed, a portrait taken at 
Rome. He already figures lithographically 
in the Paris print-shops, but we do not know 
if the likeness be authentic. One of the 
French Journals says that portrait is quite 
the rage now, and that designs of every other 
kind have been superseded by these resem- 
blances of persons who attract the attention 
of the world. The latest of the Parisian ef- 
forts, it informs us, are Talma (younger 
than reality), B. Constant, Demarcay, and 
Bergami: and “‘ certes, (adds the observer,) 
this personage, with his broad shoulders and 
thick black beard, appropriately completes 
this collection.”** We shall be curious to see 
if the London picture agrees with Carloni’s 
features in the Queen’s Entry into Jerusalem ; 
which remarkable piece is, we observe, an- 
nounced for exhibition in Pall Mall. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ALBERT. 
A wayward youth was Albert. In the day 
Of infancy, whose wants are all comprised 
in natural food, and slumbers light and long, 
He was uneasy at his mother’s breast, 
Nor slept the quiet sleep of other babes. 
Those imitative sounds, that early break 
In half-formed accents from the prattler’s lips, 
With him were late and few.—It seemed as if 
He had no childish wants, and needed not 
The phrase of childhood—yet his ear and heart, 
Alive to Nature’s voice, in crashing thunder 
Found music ever. He would face the glare 
Of bickering lightnings with a brow upraised, 
His light locks drenched with rain. The howl- 
ing storm 
Of winter, when it raged the livelong night, 
Waked him to pleasure—if a quiet smile, 
And glistening eye, that thro’ the easement 
marked 
Dark clouds sweep o’er the moon, betokened 
pleasure. 
Ere yet his limbs could bear their load a mile, 
The cataract’s deep voice, in distance dear, 
Had lured him to the margin of its wave. 
Oh! had a mother’s eye beheld that child, 
Perched, like a lonely bird, above the roar 
Ot headlong waters, she had surely thrilled 
With all a mother’s dread for him she loved. 
But Albert had no mother ; she had died, 
And left him with a sire of vulgar mould, 
Immersed in the world’s business, who disdained 
To watch the wanderings of a wayward boy. 
One sister loved him, yet unknowing why; 
He ne’er requited love, nor felt neglect. 
Yet, in maturer years, his eye would dwell 
Upon that sister, when she marked him not; 
And an tear would start, that spoke affec- 
on— 
Mournful affection—-suited to his soul. 
He shunned all hanian lore ; in Nature’s book 
He read, while Heaven’s bright eye shone full 
upon him, 
Or by the lovely light of evening skies, 
Or by the mvon’s cold beam. What other page, 
* “ Certes ce personnage aux larges epaules, 
ala barbe epaisse et noire, termine 
ment eette collection,”"—Journal de Paris, 








Than mighty Nature's, could delight a heart 
That held no commerce with the ways of men? 
Wit, to his ears, was but “ a tinkling sound ;” 
He better loved the sheep-bell’s chime, that 


The light breeze musical. Of great men’s deeds 
The tale was irksome, for he foun: no chord, 
To warlike notes res;:onsive, in his breast. 


To —_ height he grew ;—and ranging 


Among the lonely hills, would shun for days 
The sight of man; nor could the village bell, 
That from the vale announced the morn of 


prayer, 
Lure him, though not unmindful of its music, 
From the rude rocks to join that holy rite. 
”T'was said, the youth was heedless of a God ; 
But their’s were narrow minds, who spread the 
le:— 
On the dark mountains, where, beneath his ken, 
The Maker’s wondrous works lay wide exposed, 
River, and waving wood, along the vale, 
And, on the verge of heaven, fantastic rocks, 
Whose grandeur mocked the piles of human 
art;— 
There, with the broad blue dome above his head, 
He had been seen in the attitude of prayer 
By goatherd, who pursued a straggling kid, 
And listened, while with faltering voice he 
spoke :— 
“Father of Nature! Thou, whose awful pre- 
sence 
‘Ts felt, not seen, whose majesty these hills 
‘¢ With stormy voice proclaim, benignly look, 
“From where thou dwell’st in light, upon a 


youth 
‘Who seeks thee through creation’s noblest 
scenes. 
“ Forgive him, if he shun devotion’s forms— 
“If, from the temples built by human hands, 
*‘ His thoughts are wandering fur, to Nature’s 
shrine, 
*‘ Which thou hast raised ;—but, Oh! forgive 
him not, ' 
“< If he forget, amid her sacred haunts, 
*‘ To breathe a prayer of gratitude to thee!” 
The rude hind pauscd—it seemed as if a form 
Of more than human brightness knelt before 


him. 
It had been sacrilege to break a trance 
So rapturous—so angelic: softly, then, 
The peasant stole away, yet turned to view 
Th’ enthusiast’s pallid cheek, with tears suffused, 
His quivering lip, and bright uplifted eye. 

The dawn of manhood rose on Albert now,— 
But not with ruddy light, for vigorous health 
Was his no longer. He was forced to quit 
His favorite haunts, with all their lone delights, 
For the dull shelter of his native roof, 

But in those fleeting hours, when feverish sleep 

Released his bounding spirit from the chains 

Of bodily weakness, he would roam in dreams 

Through scenes once loved, but now with dan- 
gers fraught, 

Of fancy’s dark formation; and he told 

That favorite sister, how from rock to rock 

A fiend hung on his footsteps, urging them, 

Till from the top of some jagged precipice 

He’ fell, and falling, waked! Such nightly 
horrors 

Made slumber terrible. His frame decayed, 

Till Nature could no more. He died in peace, 

For heavenly visions hovered round his head, 

And he po sighed for rest, That one dear 

ster, 

That only friend who loved him, closed his eyes ; | 

And as she wiped the gushing tear, rejoiced 

That —" thus early snatched a brother's 





So wild, so pensive, so unfit for earth, 

The gates of death are closed upon that youth: 
Yet fancy loves to picture, from the past, 
What me = have been, though now she deeply 

eels 

It cannot be. He had a poet’s soul, 
That silent wrought, unconscious of itself ; 
And song will flow from bosoms such as his, 
Like clear springs from their fountains ; so ne- 

glect, 
Or perilous praise might have awaited him,— 
Both fatal to his soft and glowing heart. 
He might have loved, and pined in wretched- 


ness— 
He might have loved, and known felicity,— 
But of such rainbow brightness, so adorned 
With hues, the creatures of his own warm soul, 
That, all too soon, they must haye died away, 
And melted to a tear. Of this be sure, 
No mean self-saving thought, no worldly stain, 
Would have debased his spirit. He sleeps in 
peace.— 

His soul hath undergone the mighty change, 
Whate’er it be, that bars vicissitude, 

lenoTo SECONDo. 





[By Correspondents.} 
PARODY. 

Rich and rare was the chain he wore, 
And a long white wand in his hand he bore ; 
But oh! his paunch strutted far beyond 
His bright gold chain, and his snow-white wand. 
** Oh, Alderman, dost thou not fear to go, 
Where the turtle shall smoke, and the Burgundy 

flow? 
Are the doctors so sparing of lancet and pill, 
Not to physic or bleed thee for this night’s 

swill2’’ 


** Good ma'am,” said he, “I feel no alarm; 
Nor turtle nor Burgundy does me a harm; 

For though of your doctors I’ve had a score, 

I but love good eating and drinking the more.” 
On he went—and his purple nose 

Soon over dish, platter, and bottle glows: 

And long may he stuff, who thus defied 
Lancet, pill, bolus, and potion beside. 


Vinegar Hall, J.R. 





On seeing David Grace, who formerly kept a 
Rope-maker’s Shop on the Coal Quay in Cork, 
hanged for a Highway Robbery in that city, 
in April, 1829. 


[See Lord Byron’s English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, line 569, &c.]} 


Lo! David Grace unto the gallows led, 

No more as highwayman to earn his bread, 
Views his own work upon the twists that deck 
With hempen cravat his denuded neck ; 

Keen were his pangs—but keener far to sce 

He made the rope that tied him to the tree ; 
While the same cord he sold within his shop, 
Formed the last knot which lashed him to the 


drop. 
. R. D. R. 





TO LUCINDA. 


Say, does the morning's blushing hue 
That face of beauty streak ? 

Is it the rosebud that we view, 
In bloom upon that cheek ? 


Is it the lily’s tender white, 
That clothes that lovely neck ? 

And does the snow’s more radiant white, 
That brow of lustre deck ? 
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Does Ocexh furnish with it’s pearl, 
Thy teeth’s resplendent row, 
And for thy lip, delightful girl, 
It’s coral stores w? 
Pearl, lily, coral, now unite— 
No more, you pacers pinny ; 
Rouge gives the red, whitelead the white, 
The teeth, Signor Ruspini. 





A.B. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


BOOTS. 


** Shewed him his room, where he must lodge 
that night, 

Pulled off his boots, and took away the light.” 

MiLTon. 

The suppression of the monasteries was 
the great cause of bringing the class of per- 
sons known by the name of Boots, into em- 
ployment and consideration; previous to that 
period inns wére uncommon, and Boots’ con- 
sequently unknown. The constellation, 
Bootes, had nothing to do with their origin, 
and their ruling planet was neither more nor 
less than a sign. Neither, as the malicious 
have. insinuated, were they named from 
booty, on account of their levying contribu- 
tions on travellers: on the contrary, if this 
noun had any influence in their baptism, it 
must have been on the rationale of Jucus a 
non lucendo, just as the female attendants 
are called Chamber-Maids; for of all the 
In-mates of & tavern, poor Boots is always 
the worst paid. The plain fact is, that the 
appellation of this meritorious class was at 
first an odd compound of Boot and Catcher, 
from the distinguishing labour of pulling or 
catching off the boots of visitors; and this 
was abri to Boot-catch, which in turn 
suffered amputation, and in the fashion for 
shortening every thing, from ladies waists to 
the duration of parliaments, was abbreviated 
intu sitnple Boots. 

Originally, too, the office was one of little 
dignity or importance, the mode of opera- 
tion being derogatory to the honour and ho- 
nourable part of man. Mechanism had not 
reached the perfection it has attained in our 
days ; and the release of legs from their lea- 
thern incumbrances, was performed by a 


singular application of human means, manual, 
pedal, and fundamental ; so that of Boots it 


might far more truly than of others be said, 
in the words of Prior, that they had— 


se asl ing built on life, that fundameérital 


Bunbury’s caricature of the man of feeling, 
illustrates this delicate subject to the eve ; 
and it is not necessary to go into the philo- 
sophy of the matter, in order to ascertain 
how far compression, répulsion, centripetal 
or centrifugal force, or other principles o' 
motion, are invelved in the t. But as’ 

- the Queen finely says in her answer to the 
Middlesex Addréss, “‘ the improved spirit! 
of the age is seen in the intellectual advance- 
ment of man through all the gradetions of 

social scheme :” so it has fared with 

Boots :—the admirable invention of the Jack’ 

has almost entirely done away the use of the 


rae LIT 








Fork formed by the human frame; and 
metial of the inn, however drudged, will no 
more submit to the degradation of his pretle- 
cessors. No, he would rather suffer his 
Mistress’s wrath and a discharge, and braving 
her fury, exclaim with Lear— 
“ Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart.’’ 

Thus I have demonstrated the difference 
between Jack Boots and Boot-Jacks. 

These thin suggested themselves to my 
mind at the Old Ship Inn, at Brighton, last 


week; and being of a very philanthropical | 9 


disposition, I was mightily pleased to observe 
the consequence now attached to a once low 
aud despised condjtion of Britons. I am not 
without hope that a similar amelioration may 
he produced in the affairs of Pots, alias Pot- 
boy, whoin it is melancholy to sée so generally 
aged, bafidy-limbed, decrepid, distorted, un- 
dersized, and depressed, the butt of the 
kitchen, and the cuffed-about of all ranks. 
Not so Boots, upon whom so mach depends. 
Aware of his value, he brings in your Turkey 
slippers, with the air of a Pashaw of three 
tails, if not of a grand seignor. Upon his 
brush, he well knows, rests the whole ques- 
tion, whether your external polish, from the 
hatband to the shoe-tie, shall declate the gen- 
tleman, or cause you to be looked ds a 
shabby fellow. His is the whole care of the 
outward, as the cook’s is the charge of the in- 
ward man; while the chamber-maids (as 
aforesaid) and the waiters are their ministers. 
The Steyne bears witness to their triumphs. 
There I observed the worthies of the London 
counter and shop-board, whose faces are as 
familiar to me in the Strand and Piccadilly 
as the parcels which always occupy their 
hands, in all the dash and stiffning of exqui- 
site dandyism. No longer bustling along 
with goods to deliver, their gait was stately, 
their paces slow, and their carriage upright 
and stayed. The silk handkerchief which 
erewhile rapt a package for a customer, now 
protruded from a breast pocket, or graced a 
neck, in folds as smooth as labour could ac- 
complisk and brooch retain. But above ail, 
the efforts of Boots gave the finishing touch 
to dustless coat and brilliant boot; and it 
was really no easy matter to distinguish the 
gentleman (if there were any) from the iniii- 
tator. 

But concérns of still higher concernuient 
depended on our friend Boots. The calt of 
** incense breathing morn” was assigned to 
him, and the early coach depended for its 
passengers on his punctuality. It was Mon- 
day, and the city swarm which left that hive 
on Saturday, had to buz back to the business 


of the in good time. Woe to the re- 
tail of Cheapside, woe to the counting-housé, 
woe to the Stock Exchange, woe to the keep-_ 


ing of appointments, tvoe to the payment of 
f| ville, UT vies to the predernicion of cre, 


if Boots, oVércome by the fatigues and plea 
sures of Sitilay, wad slumbered oe th 
hour, and énjoyéd past five o’clock— 


f'| ‘* Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.”’ 


Affairs of the utmost pith and moment had 
Tio Other security for success or disaster than 
the waking and memory of this'¢xceedingly 
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important personage. Nor did he, in the 
instance under observation, fail to fulfil most 
scrupulously the duties intrusted to him. 
About day-break his corimanding voice was 
heard in the passages and galleries ; his dic- 
tatorial knocking resounded from door to 
door. Starting from repose, I cried— 

# Wake Durican with thy knocking, 

Ah, would thou’’ hadst— 

and not me; for what with enjoying the 
Sabbath according to modern usage, I was 
completely tired, and hated the very thoughts 
that holier age, when— 

« Time was 4 sober Englishman would knock 
His servants up, and rise by five o’clock.” 


But the deed was done. In vain I invoked Her- 
mes, with his “ sleep-compelling rod ;” Béots 
was too much for him; and the mingled rap and 
cty—“ Yon Gentleman at No. 29, for the 
six o’clock Dart.”—* Sir, you axed to be 
called.” —‘* Waiting below for the packet.” 
“ Lu e ready,” &c. answered from witl- 
in by yawhs that seémed to be everlasting, 
and to bid as fair for immortality as any hu- 
man action could, entirely banished Mor- 
pheus from this quarter of the Old Ship. 

I dressed and got on Brighton’s dirty 
beach, where I ruminated on the inadequacy 
of Boots’ remuneration, and the injustice of 
fortune. The wiiter; I noticed, pocketed 
his half-erowns and ¢fowhs ; the chamber- 
maids got sometimes more and sometimes 
less, according as the beds were made to 
please their occupants; but alas, for boots, 
on whom the whole fabric of appearance, of 
profit, of conduct, of regularity, is built, a 
ittle sixpence, or shilling at the utmost, is his 
allotment. 

Were I Boots, ~e ht I, I should -. 
osely oversleep in some inorning, an 
then men the aia the confusion I had 
created. Then would the value of my ser- 
vices be more corféctly appreciated, and 
heatix With dirty shoes, and traders too late 
for London, and trunks forgotten, and par- 
cels lost, and coaches empty though places 
were taken, and appointments broken, and 
quarrels ensuing, and duels fighting, and 
lovers err and bathing ee and 
the devil and all happening, would shew that, 
from the sole upwards, the conservation of 
the social system is éntirely founded on— 

Boots. 
August t5th. 





THE DRAMA. 


Tue Kr¥e’s Tueatre.—The legal diffi- 
culties and pécuniary émbarrassments m 
which this unfortunate theatre kas been so 
Tony invélved, led to its foreclosure on 
Tuesday, though a few nights still’ remained 
of the season 1879-20. It is a pity so fine 
an establishment should go to wreck in this 
manner: we trust it will soon be res 
to the fashionable world for brilliant resort 
and refined pleasure. 

Drory Lane.—This theatre was opened 
‘on Tiiésday, for a sort of intercalary season, 
in ordér to exhibit Mr. Kean in a series of 
his characters previous to his visit to Ame- 
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rica. He commenced with Richard III., 
and played Jaffier on Wednesday ; the for- 
mer one of his best, and the latter one of 
his most inefficient parts. Thursday and 
yesterday were given to Hamlet and Sir 
Giles, thus inverting the position—the for- 
mer being a very indifferent, and the latter 
a very vigorous personification. Sterling 
farces have followed each of these tragedies, 
and the theatre has been as well attended as 
could have been expected. 

Haymarket THeatre.—Exrchange no 
Rovbery ; or the Diamond Ring. A three 
act comedy, from the lively pen of Mr. 
Theodore Hook, with the aboye double title, 
was produced here on Saturday. It was 
successful, and its success depended upon 
one of the characters. The plot is never- 
theless, though slight, not unskilfully con- 
structed ; and the other characters, if not al- 
together novel, at least well drawn and ef- 
fective in their several dramatic relations. 
Sir Christopher a (Terry) an old 
East Indian, returns to this oway | with a 
young and thoughtless wife (Mrs. Mardyn), 
anda ward, Miss Melrose, with.a fortune of 
fifty thousand pounds, which she forfeits if 
she marries contrary to her guardian’s wishes; 
Sir Lennox Leinsteir (Connor), an admirer 
of Lady Cranberry, who wishes to seduce 
her; Captain Littleworth (Barnard), the com- 
mander of the vessel which brings them to 
England, and the lover of Miss Melrose; and 
aFrench valet (Farley), and a waiting woman, 
complete the upper and travelling cast. The 
Home party consists of Swipes, the publican, 
to whom had been confided the charge of a 
son of Sir Christopher Cranberry’s, the fruit 
of a stolen match offensive to his family, 
previous to his going to India ; Mrs. Swipes 
(Mrs. Gibbs), a second wife, landlady of the 
Pig and Windmill, a shrew and hussy ; and 
Sam Swipes (Liston), a lubberly pot-boy, the 
essence of low vulgarity, Swipes’ son by his 
former marriage, and of the same age with 
young Cranberry. The publican, terrified at 
the return of Sir Christopher, from whom he 
has continued to receive two hundred pounds 
per annum, for the education of his son, 
though the boy had run away fourteen years 
ago, and was supposed to be drowned, con- 
fesses his villainy to his helpmate, and they 
contrive between them to palm Sam, the 
Pot-boy, on the fond father, br his lost child. 
ck 4 disgust of old Cranberry at this unlicked 
cub, and the gross habits of his fancied off- 
spring, who is in love with Polly Vatts, a 
kitchenmaid to a milliner in Cranbourn 
Alley, with red hair, red elbows, and a ro- 

squint m one eye, constitute the hu- 
mours of Exchange no Robbery. ‘iwo in- 
trigues, a high one between Sir Lennox and 
y Cranberry, and a tow one between the 
French valet and Mrs. Swipes, diversify and 
assist the development of the plot. The 
Trish baronet speaks bombast, and always 
ends with “* you'll excuse my being figura- 
pl (a care more honoured in the breach 

in the observance): in pursuing hi 

plans, he persuades the lady te become ie 
debtor to the amount of four hundred 
pounds, for the purchase of a ring, which 
however fails to reach its destination, and 





female slave, Zelulhé. 
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comes in the sequel to be exposed, and cause 
the loss of his vice-money, The French 
gallant is detected behind a curtain, and 
when Swipes reproaches his faithless rib, 
she retorts, and discovers to Captain Little- 
worth, that he is the real heir and represen- 
tative of the house of Cranberry, and Sam 
the Pot-boy, an unconscious impostor. This 
of course produces a happy denouement— 
faults are forgiven ; Littleworth marries Miss 
Melrose, a Sam Swipes is made happy 
with the Hebe of Cranbourn Alley, the red 
elbowed Polly Vatts. The comedy altoge- 
ther is light and playful, though there are a 
few good sentiments scattered over its sur- 
face, in the scenes in which Sir Christopher 
admonishes his giddy partner not to admit 
the attentions of Sir Lennox, and in those in 
which the pretensions of Littleworth are dis- 
cussed. But the general moral is far from 
being conducive to virtue and propriety : po- 
etical justice is neither executed upen the 
vulgar Pratignies, nor upon the misdemean- 
ours of the seducing friend and half yielding 
wife. As in real life, the confines of impru- 
dence and guilt are not to be trodden with 
impunity, so neither ought they to be repre- 
sented on the stage without adequate punish- 
ment. The priacipel parts were well acted. 
Terry, with a little too much shaking of 
hands, gave a fine and natural picture ‘of the 
old Baronet. Connor, always respectable, 
achieved as much for the younger knight 
and his tropes as could be done. Farley 
was a capital Frenchman, and Mrs. Gibbs, 
excellence itself in Mrs. Swipes. But the 
prop of the edifice was Liston, in the Pot- 
boy gentleman. His ambition to set the 
other performers laughing, sq as to render 
them incapable of going on with the dia- 
logue, was the only fault we had to find 
with him ; in this, if to succeed were desir- 
able, he was peculiarly fortunate on the 
night we were present, for the author’s co- 
medy very often stood still for the actor’s. 
It is a happy hit; and the slang and non- 
sense with which Liston enriches it, are so 
ludicrous, and yet so true, that it is not 
easy to resist their effect. We could have 
wished Polly Vatts herself to have appeared, 
if any. one could have been found, to play up 
to such a sweatheart. The heat of the wea- 
ther, and perhaps the unsettled state of the 
times, prevent even this small theatre from 
filling; nor indeed can we say, that the 
performances altogether are of so high an 
order as they might be, though the leading 
characters are ably sustained. 





FOREIGN DRAMA. 


Tueatre pes Varietes.—First repre- 
sentation of La Georgienne 2 Londres, or 
Les Refirmateurs ; a vaudeville, in one act. 

This piece was to have been brought out 
during the Persian Ambassador’s regidence 
in London; but it was unfortunately de- 
layed. 

Hfulhem, a rich Persian. merchant, travels 
through Europe to study the manners and 
custoins of diferent nations. In spite of ori- 
ental jealousy, he takes with him his favourite 
On his arrival in 





set 


England, he neglects the beautiful Georg”, 
who leads a melancholy life, confined to her 
apartinent, under the care of an old woman 
named Clarissa. ‘The duenna is not, how- 
ever, quite so obdurate as the Persian 
eunuchs: she is a stanch radical; and she 
determines, if possible, to win over the young 
slave to her party. She informs Zelulhé 
that two celebrated reformers, Mr. John 
Bull and Lord Archives, have taken a lively 
interest in her case, and propose putting an 
end to her captivity. But the Georgian slave, 
unfortunately, evinces no sort of taste for 
liberty, and instead of shewing gratitude to- 
wards her protectors, she discloses the whole 
affair to Hulkem. 

The merchant conceals himself in the 
apartment, while the two reformers read to 
Zelulhé the English constitution, and ex- 

lain the law which authorizes an English 

usband to get rid of his wife by se!ling her 
in Smithfield, with a rope round her neck. 
On hearing this, Hulkem bursts from his 
hiding place, and informs the radicals that the 
Koran forbids any stranger to enter the 
apartment of the wives of a Mahometan, and 
that by virtue of this article he has a right to 
throw them both out of the window. Ze- 
lulhé, however, intercedes in their behalf; 
Hulkem pardons them, and they take their 
leave, very well satisfied at being allowed to 
depart through the door instead of the win- 
dow. 

THEATRE DE LA PORTE SAINT MARTIN. 

First representation of ‘Le Mariage du 
ci-devant Jeune Homme, or Il faut faire 
une Fin, a comedy in one act, in verse. 

The author of this piece was encouraged to. 
brave the dangers attendant on the produc- 
tion of a comedy in verse at the Boulevards, 
by previous success; for the play had al- 
ready experienced a favourable reception at 
the Bourdeaux theatre. Old Bois Sec is 
is extremely desirous of being thought a 
young man, His everlasting youth has 
greatly deranged his affairs ; and Labranche,. 
his valet, advises him to marry his cousin, 
Pulcherie, a superannuated spinster, as ri- 
diculous as her dear relative, and who for 
twenty years has cherished an ardent passion 
for the volatile youth. But Bois Sec has. 
fallen in love with his ward Amelia, by whom 
he fancies he is adored; and, in order to 
render himself more agreeable to his mis- 
tress, he determines to learn fencing. Un- 
fortunately, Amclia’s lover, Sainville, who 
is an officer of dragoons, assumes the dis- 
guise of a fencing master, and gives Bois 
Sec so good a lesson that he can scarcely 
move from the effects of fatigue. Our ci- 
devant jeune homme, is greatly surprised 
when Amelia rejects his proffered hand ; and 
what adds to his vexation is, that he has 
laid a considerable wager with his cousin, 
(who in her turn, fancies she has captivated 
Sainville) that he will be married before her. 
The fear of paying the wager makes him re- 
solve to marry the old lady, and this union 
is of course accompanied by that of Amelia 
and Sainville. 

The versification of this little comedy is 
easy, though not very correct; and the die 
logue contains many good points. 
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VARIETIES. 


The celebrated Baron Von Drais, the ori- 
ginal inventor of the velocipede, has lately 
xnnounced in the foreign journals the discu- 
very of an improvement in telescopes. ‘The 
Baron (says a quizzing journalist) asserts, 
that his surveying, or raising telescopes, as 
he styles them, embrace twenty-two degrees 
and a half of the horizon, in spite of the in- 
interposition of any object whatever. 


The following anecdote of general Ross, the 
conqueror of Washington, has never we be- 
lieve appeared in print. He was educated in 
‘Trinity College, Dublin, during the Prevost- 
ship of Hutchinson, who was pretty gene- 
rally disliked in College, and accused of 
keeping it in a perpetual ferment of elec- 
tioneering and other intrigues. In carrying 
on these, he frequently made use of the 
assistance of his son’s tutor, Adair, (after- 
wards Dr. Adair, master of a highly respect- 
able classical school in Fermoy, whu has been 
some years dead) and he of course shared 
the unpopularity of his employer. Ross 
and he had a particular quarrel, and the fu- 
ture geveral revenged himself on his anta- 
gonist, by caricaturing him (for which art he 
hada peculiar talent) in the act of bestowing 
a salutation on a very unseemly part of the 
prevost’s person, with the motto of “ tena- 
cem prepositi virum.” He pasted it on the 
College gate, and it nearly procured him the 
honours of an expulsion. 

Puns on names are so easy to make, and 
so hard to be comprehended, except on the 
spot where they are vented, that it is seldom 
worth while to write them. Perhaps this 
may pass. A member of parliament who 
was paying his addresses to a lady of the 
name of Weekes, had gone up to town to 
attend his parliamentary duty, and returned 
in a very short time. On its being remark- 
ed that he had not delayed long in the me- 
tropolis, it was replied, that he had business 
to attend to at home, from which he could 
not be long absent. ‘‘ True, (said a person) 
Mr. can be absent for days, but it is 
quite impossible he should be so for Weeks. 


Miss Edgeworth’s bull—This lady has 
written a most witty essay on Irish Bulls, in 
which she is very eager to defend our honest 
neighbours across the channel from the im- 
putation of bull-maki She herself how- 
ever appears to have fallen into the practice, 
which is very contagious, in the following pas- 
sage of her life of her father—we know not 
whether in jest or earnest. She tells us (Edge- 
worth’s Meimoirs, vol. 2, p. 355), “ The 
last letter poor Johnson ever wrote, or I 
should rather say, dictated, was to my father ; 
it was in his nephew’s handwriting, and gives 
the following account of his death.” Dr. 
Johnson, it was said, believed in ghosts ; but 
we think it still harder to believe that his 
namesake wrote or even dictated a letter, 
containing an account of his own death. 

, Another. The translator of Madame de La- 
roche Jaquelin’s Memoirs, has caused that no- 








ble lady to make a very fair bull, without, we 
presume, any cooperation on her part. The 
memoirs are dedicated to her children, and 
the translator makes her use the following 
sentence, in adressing them: “I feel a 
mournful pleasure in recounting to you the 
life and death of your parents and friends.” 
This admirable blunder, which makes a mo- 
ther tell her children of the death of their 
parents, must arise from ignorance of the 
meaning of the French word parens—rela- 
tions. 

Among the apologies received by the 
Lord Chancellor from Peers praying to be 
excused attendance on the Queen’s trial, 
the Morning Chronicle of yesterday states 
one urging a very sufficient reason, namely, 
“The Bishop of Cloyne, dead!” Thus we 
see that the fact of posthumous correspon- 
dence does not rest only on Miss Edgeworth’s 
authority. 

Fruit and Timber—In the Commercial 
Dictionary for Ireland, Scotland, &c. lately 
published (which by the way is a most ridi- 
culously incorrect work) under the head 


.Dungarvon, is the following paragraph. “‘ It 


(Dungarvon) was formerly noted for its ex- 
port of fruit and timber to Dublin ; but the 
trade has lately declined, and in its place has 
sprung up a considerable export of corn, 
butter, and provision, to the ports of the 
English Channel,” p. 191. Fruit and tim- 
ber! Somebody must have been laughing at 
the unfortunate compiler, for the export of 
Dungarvon, designated by this splendid title, 
was literally no more than potatoes and 
brooms. The joke is quite proverbial in the 
South of Ireland ; and it seems hardly possi- 
ble even for a bogman to have been hum- 
bugged by it. 

New Sport.—A new species of entertain- 
ment, entitled Les Jeuwwv d’Eleusis, has re- 
cently been produced at the Tivoli Gardens 
in Paris. It consists of an animated repre- 
sentation of the festivals in honour of Ceres, 
which were celebrated by the inhabitants of 
Eleusis, in Attica, and which probably first 
inspired our ancestors with their taste for 
tilts and tournaments. The first part of 
the performance consists of a combat of gla- 
diators, armed with swords and shields. 
Next appear two combatants, both in the 
character of Hercules, who fight with admi- 
rable spirit for the space of ten minutes, and 
the victor is crowned with a wreath of laurels. 


Bees,—A Berlin paper mentions that a 
merchant and his wife proceeding from Bran- 
denburgh to Wittenberg, in an open carriage, 
were attacked by aswarm of bees, in such a 
cloud as to darken the air, which stung them 
dreadfully. The merchant is seriously ill 
in consequence of the wounds he received ; 
the lady’s case is however not so dangerous, 
as she took refuge in a wet ditch. The 
coachman’s life was for some time despaired 
of, and the horses were so severel stung, 
that they survived only an hour and a half. 

Count de Forbin, the Director General of 
the Museums of France, who has been for 
some time in Sicily, collecting objects of an- 
tiquity, has arrived at Naples on his way 

ome. " 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


The Classics in Arabic.—Vhe learned world 
may reasonably expect in a few years, com- 
plete and perfect translations of Plutarch, 
Sallust, Livy, Tacitus, Aristotle, Hippocra- 
tes, &c. from the Arabic ; the French have 
been lately assiduous in their researches 
after such Arabian treasures. 

Mr. Giardin, the French Ambassador at 
Constantinople, has sent to Paris fifteen va- 
luable works in Arabic from the Imperial 
Library at Constantinople, among which are 
the complete works of Plutarch and Hero- 
dotus ! 

The works of Aristotle, Hippocrates, Livy, 
Tacitus, Sallust, &c. are known to have been 
translated into Arabic, and might be disco- 
vered and purchased by well-directed search 
after them, at Fas, Morocco, or some other 

orts of West or South Barbary.—Mr. 

ackson, in his recent travels in those coun- 
tries, annexed to Shabeeny’s Account of 
Timbuctoo and Housa, page 325, says, “It 
is more than probable, that the works of 
many Greek and Roman authors, translated 
during the era of Arabian learning, are to 
be found in the hands of literary individuals, 
in several parts of West and South Bar- 
bary |”? 

Note.—It is well known that Tacitus and 
Livy are imperfect, as we have them in the 
original Latin. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
AuGust, 1820. 
Thursday, 10— Thermometer from 46 to 75. 
Barometer from 30, 42 to 30, 44. 

Wind S.W. 3, and W. b. S. }.—Generally fair. 
The sun shining through light clouds. 

Friday, 11—'Thermometer from 49 to 76. 
Barometer from 30, 43 to 30, 38. 

Wind N.W. $, and S.W. 3.—Generally clear, 

at times hazy. 
Saturday, 12—Thcrmometer from 48 to 73. 
b Barometer from 30, 35 to 30, 30. 

Wind N. and N.W. 3.— Generally clear. 
Sunday, 13—Thermometer from 49 to 73. 

Barometer from 30,29 to 30, 20. 

Wind N.E. S. W. and S. b. W. }.—Generally 
clear. 

Monday, 14—Thermometer from 49 to 74. 
Barometer from 30, 18 to 30, 08. 

Wind S. W. 4.—Generally clear. 

Tuesday, 15— Thermometer from 48 to 78. 
Barometer from 30, 05 to 29, 97. 

Wind S. W. 4 and 2.—Morning clear, the 
rest of the day generally cloudy. 

Wednesday, 16—Thermometer from 58 to 76. 
Barometer from 29, 96 to 30,01. 

Wind S. W. 2. and $. — Morning cloudy; 
sunshine in the afternoon, with passing clouds. 
Many meteors this evening ; some with conspi- 
cuous trains. 

Saturn is now a beautiful object in the East, 
with about 7° more northerly declination than 
Jupiter, : 

On Tuesday the 22d instant, at 16 minutes, 
28 seconds after 10 in the evening, the first sa- 
tellite of Jupiter will immerge into his shadow. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ A Thief-taker ” informs us that the lines signed 
B. W.E., in our last, are a plagiarism from an 
old volume of the London Magacine. 
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Miscellaneous Avoertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


British Gallery, Pall Mall!. 
Ts GALLERY, with an Exhibition of 
PORTRAITS of distinguished Persons in the 
History and Literature of the United Kingdom, is opew 
daily, from 10 in the Morning until 6 in the Evening; 
and will be closed in the course of the ensuing weck. 
(By order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Admission Is,---Catalogue 1s.---Hiscorical ditto 2s, 


THE Exhibition of MONSIEUR JERRI- 

CAULT’S GREAT PICTURE, (from the Lou- 
vre) 24 feet by 18, representing the surviving Crew of 
the Medusa French Frigate, after remaining Thirteen 
days on a Raft without Provision, at the moment they 
discover the vessel that saves them, is now open to the 
Public, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Admission Is. 


The Queen’s Public Entry into Jerusalem. 
THis Cabinet Picture of the QUEEN’s PUB. 
LIC ENTRY into JERUSALEM, painted for her 
Majesty, and according to her directions, by the cele- 
brated Roman artist Carloni, is now exhibiting at No. 
8), Pall Mall. This curious composition contains Por- 
traits of the Queen, of Count Bergami, of young Austin, 
and of all the remarkable persons in the numerous 
suite which accompanied her on this memorable occa- 

sion. Admittance Is.--- Descriptive Catalogues 6d. 


Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia Complete. 

THE Proprietors beg to inform the Public that 
complete Sets of this valuable Work, which is just 
completed in 45 vol » including the Plates, may be 
now had of all the Booksellers. Of all the Encyclopa- 
dias to which the original and celebrated Dictionary of 
Chambers has given birth, the Cyclopedia of Dr. Rees 
is the most comprehensive. The long life of the fearn- 
ed and indefatigable Editor has been unremittingly de- 
yoted to its improvement, aided by his numerous and 
able Coadjutors. The elegant and accurate engravings 
of Lowry, Milton, and Scott, which illustrate this Pub- 
lication, are in themselves of superior utility and value, 
‘and render the Work unique in this popular Class of 
Publications. In order, indeed, to insure every perfec- 
tion in their power, and to fulfil their original promises, 
the Proprietors have expended nearly Three Hundred 
Thousand Pounds on the Work. The Subscribers to this 
Work are d to plete their Sets i diately, 




















1 
as some of the Parts are scarce, ‘and will shortly be en 
tirely out of print, when the Proprietors cannot engage 
to complete them. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Mr. Dallas’s New Novel. 
In 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 8s. boards. 

Sirk FRANCIS DARRELL; or, the Vortex. 

A Novel. By R. C. DALLAS, Esq. author of 
Percival, Aubrey, Morland, &c. &e. Printed for Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. Of 
whom may be had, Mr. Dallas’s other Novels and Mis- 
cellaneous Works, in 7 vols. 12mo. 


A new edition, carefully corrected, and embellished with 
Portraits, in 5 vols. 8vo. 2l. 12s. boards, 
EMOIRS of the DUKE of SULLY, Prime 
Minister of Henry the Great; with the Trial of 
Francis Ravaillac, for the Murder of King Henry 
the Great; and an Appendix, containing Refutations 
of the Abbe de PEcluse’s correctional Notes, excul- 
patory of the Jesuits, Edinburgh: Printed for F. 
C.and J. Rivington ; Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown ; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; J. Maw- 
man; Lackington, Hughes, Harding, Mavor, and 
Lepard; S. Bagster; G. and W. B. Whittaker; R. 
Priestly ; Cowie and Co.; W. H. Reid; G. Mackie; R. 
Saunders ; and T. and J. Allmans, London: A. Consta- 
ble and Co. and Sterling and Slade, Edinburgh. 











Handsomely printed in Ato. price ll. 5s. in boards, 
POSTHUMOUS LETTERS from various ce- 
d men; add d to Francis Colman, and 
George Cotman the Elder; with Annotations and Occa- 
sional Remarks. By GEORGE COLMAN the Younger. 
Printed for T. Cadell and 'W. Davies, Strand; and W. 
Blackweod, Edinburgh. 








British Achievements. 

In‘a few days will be published, in one thick volume, 
18moe. embciiished with numerous coloured Plates, 
l4s. boards, 15s. neatly bound, 

HE NAVAL and MILITARY EXPLOITS 
which have distinguished the Reign of George III. 
accurately described, and methodically arranged, By 

JEHOSHAPHAT ASPIN.. London: Priuted for Sa- 

muel Leigh, 18, Strand. 

In one volume, 8vo. price 7s. in boards, (dedicated by 
permission to the Right Rev, the Lord Bishop of Ra- 
phoe), the second edition of 

PRACTICAL SERMONS on various Subjects, 

chiefly designed to illustrate and enforce the Prin- 
ciple of Christian Responsibility. Printed for T. Cadell 
and W. Davies, Strand; and W. Blackwood, at Edin- 
burgh. 








Important WV orks recently published by Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London: and 
sold by all Booksellers. 

MEMOIRS of JOHN DUKE of MARL- 

BOROUGH; with his Original Correspondence, 
collected from the Family R ds at Blenheim, and 

other authentic Sources. By WILLIAM COXE, M. A. 

F. R.S. F.S. A. Archdeacon of Wilts, and Rector of 

Bemerton. In 6 Vols. 8vo. with a 4to. Atlas of Plates, 

Price Sl. 5s, boards. 

2. THREE MONTHS passed in the MOUN- 
TAINS EAST of ROME, during the Year 1819. By 
MARIA GRAHAM, author of a Journal of a Residence 
in India. In 8vo. with six Plates, 10s. 6d. bds. 

3. TRANSACTIONS of the LITERARY SO- 
CIETY of BOMBAY, Volume lI.; containing Papers 
and Essays, by John Crawford, Esq.; Mr. Charles 
Bellino; W. Erskine, Esq.; Mr. Joseph Hainmer; 
Mr. N. Pearce ; Capt. Vans Kennedy; A. Stewart, Esq. 
Charles Linton, Esq.; Capt. F. Dangerfield; Capt. 
Jas. Macmurdo; Thos. Coats, Esq.; Capt. John Stew- 
art. With a List of the Members. In 4to. with nu- 
merous plates, price 31. 3s. boards. 

4. BOMBAY LITERARY TRANSAC- 
TIONS. Vol. I. with Engravings, price 2l. 12s. 6d. 
bds. ; containing Papers and Essays, by Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh; Sir G. Malcolm, &c. &c. 

5. SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH 
POETS, with Biographical and Critical Prefaces. By 
Dr. AIKIN. In one large volume of 512 pages, medium 
8vo. price 18s. extra boards. 

The object of this-Work, which is entirely new, is to 
comprise, within a single volume, a Chronological Se- 
ties of our Classical Poets, from Ben Jonson to Beattie, 
without mutilation or abridgment, with Biographical 
and Critical Notices of their authors. The contents of 
this volume are so comprehensive, that few poems, it is 
believed, are omitted, except such as are of secondary 
merit, or unsuited to the perusal of youth. The Work, 
within these bounds, may be termed a “ Library of 
Classical English Poetry,” and may safely be recom- 
mended to the heads of Schools in general, and to the 
Libraries of Young Persons. 

6. THE LIFE of WESLEY; and the RISE 
and PROGRESS of METHODISM. By ROBERT 
SOUTHEY, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. with portraits, 1. 8s. 
boards. 

7. HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of DISCO- 
VERIES and TRAVELS in ASIA, from the earliest 
Ayes to the present Time. By HUGH MURRAY, 
F.R.S.E. In three large volumes octavo, with three 
sheet Maps, engraved by Hall, price 21, 2s. 

8. ANNALS of the REIGN of GEORGE the 
THIRD. By JOHN AIKIN, M. D. In Two Vo- 
lumes, Svo. price ll, 5s. bds. A New Edition, brought 
down to the period of his Majesty’s decease. 

9. LETTERS from Mrs. DELANY (Widow 
of Doctor Patrick Delany) to Mrs. FRANCES HA- 
MILTON, frem the year 1779, to the year 1788, com- 
prising many unpublished and interesting Anecdotes of 
their late Majesties, and the Royal Family. Now first 
printed from the original Manuscripts. In post 8vo. 
price 6s. 6d. boards. 

10. TRAVELS in various COUNTRIES of 
the EAST; being a Continuation of Memoirs relating 
to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. Edited by RO- 
BERT WALPOLE, M. A. This volume contains the 
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last Travels of the late W. G. Brown, Esq. ; --- also 
a Journey through the Desert to Mount Sinai; another 
to Susa, in Persia; and various Communications relat- 
ing to Parts of Asia Minor, Syria, and the Islands and 
Continent of Greece. In4to. with plates, 31.88, boards. 

11, LIFE of WILLIAM, LORD RUS- 
SELL, with some Account of the Times in which be 
lived. By LORD JOHN RUSSELL. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
price ll. ls. bds. with a Portrait engraved by Fittlers the 
second edition, 

12, The LIFE of LADY RUSSELL, by 
the Editor of Mad. du Deffand’s Letters, with Letters 
from Lady Russell to her Husband, Lord Russell; some 
Miscellaneous Letters to and from Lady Russell, &e. 
&c. from the originals in the Possession of the Duke 
of Devonshire. in Svo. price 128. A new edition. 

13. MEMOIRS of the PROTECTOR, OLI- 
VER CROMWELL, and his Sons, Richardand Henry, 
illustrated by original Letters, and other Family Papers. 
By OLIVER CROMWELL, Esq. A Descendant of the 
Family. In One Volume, 4to. price 3l. 3s. bds. with 
Six Portraits, from original Pictures. 

14. LITERARY HOURS. By NATHAN 
DRAKE, M. D. Author of *‘ Winter Nights,’ ‘ Shake- 
speare and his Times,’ &c. kc. The Fourth edition, in 
3 vols. post Svo, 11. 11s. 6d. boards. 

15. WINTER NIGHTS; or Fire-side Lu- 
cubrations. In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 18s. bds. 

16. AN ACCOUNT of TIMBUCTOO and 
HOUSA, Territories in the Interior of Africa. By EL 
HAGE ABD SALUM SHABEENIE, a Native of Ma- 
rocco, who personally visited and resided as a Merchant 
in those interesting Countries. With NOTES, Critical 
and Explanatory. To which are added, Letters, de- 
scriptive of various JOURNEYS through West and 
South Barbary, and across the Mountains of Atlas. By 
JAMES GREY JACKSON, Esq. In 8vo. with two 
Maps, price ls. 

17. An HISTORICAL and STATISTICAL 
ACCOUNT of the PRINCIPALITIES of WALLACHIA 
and MOLDAVIA, including various Political Observa- 
tions relating to them. By WILLIAM WILKINSON, 
Esq. Late his Brittanic Majesty’s Consul to the above 
mentioned Principalities. In 8vo. 9s, boards. 

18, An ACCOUNT of the IMPROVEMENTS 
on the ESTATES of the Marquess of STAFFORD, in 
the Counties of Stafford and Salop, and on the Estate 
of Sutherland: with Remarks. By JAMES LOCH, 
Esq. In 8vo. price 12s, bds. illustrated by numerous 
Plans, &c. 

19. The HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS, 
from their first appearance in Europe to the end of 
their Dynasty in England; comprising the History of 
England from the earliest period to the Norman Con- 
quest. By SHARON TURNER, F.S.A. The third 
edition, in 3 thick volumes, 8vo. corrected and improv- 
ed, with a map, 21. Ss. boards. 

20. ESSAYS and SKETCHES of LIFE and 
CHARACTER, By a Gentleman who has left his Lodg- 
ings. In 12mo. price 9s. boards. 

21. The NATURAL HISTORY of ANTS. 
By P. HUBER, Member of the Physical and Natural 
History Society of Geneva, and Corresponding Member 
of the Natural History Societies of Tarne and Garonne, 
&c, Translated from the French, with additional Notes. 
By J. R. JOHNSON, M.D. F. B.S. F. LS. &c. &e. 
In 12mo. price 9s, boards. 

22. The HISTORY of the CRUSADES for 
the Recovery and Possession of the HOLY LAND. 
By CHARLES MILLS, Esq. author of “A History of 
Muhammedanism.” In 2 vols. Syo. bds. price Il. ++. 

23. BIBLICAL CRITICISMS on the BOME.S 
of the OLD TESTAMENT, and Translations of Six red 
Songs, with Notes Critical and Explanatory. Py SA- 
MUEL HORSLEY, LL. D. F.R.S. F. A. 8. Late 
Bishop of St. Asaph. In 4 vols, 8vo. price 21, 2s. boards. 

24, The HISTORY of GREENLAND, includ- 
ing an Account of the Mission carried on by the 
United Brethren in that Country, with a Continuation 
to the present Time, illustrative Notes, and an Appen- 
dix, containing a Sketch of the Mission of the Bre- 
thren in Labrador. From the German, by DAVID 
CRANTZ. Illustrated by plates, 2 vols. 8v0. price 
11, 1s, boards, a new edition, with considerable Improve- 
ments and Additions. : 
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editien, fc. Bvo. 7s, 
APVICE to ae ULIA. A Letter in Rhyme, 
J’ai vu les meurs de mon tems; et j’ai publi¢ 
cette lettre. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
ln 2 vols. 8vo. 268: - 
TPALY and its INHABITANTS ; an Account 
ofa Tour in that Country in 1816 and 1817: con- 
taining a y= of Characters, Manners, Customs, Go- 
ver ities, Literature, Dialects, Theatres, 
and the Plas Arte; with some Remarks on the origin of 
Rome and of the Latin Language. By JAMES AUG. 
GALIFFE, of Geneva. Printed for John Murray, Al- 
bemarle Street. 











In 8vo. 12s, 
A SECOND VOLUME of the SKETCH 
BOOK of GEOFFREY CRAYON, Gent. Printed 
‘for John Murray, Albemarle Street. Of whom may be 
had, a new Edition of the First Volume, 12s. 


Rev. George Croly’s New Poems. 
In 8vo. price 8s. 67. 
"THE ANGEL of the WORLD, an Arabian 
Tale, SEBASTIAN, a Spanish Tale, with other 
Poems, By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY. Printed for 
John Warren, Old Bond Street. 





of the Right Hon. Henry Grattan, price 2s. 6d. No. 
7, of the 
DUBLIN MAGAZINE; or General Reper- 
tory of Philosophy, Belles Lettres, and Miscella- 
neous Information. Containing, among other articles, 
the Biography of the Right Hon. H, Grattan. Junius 
determined. George 1V.a lyric poem. Review of the 
Pall of Jerusalem. Marcian Colonna. Theatre, &c. 
Published by Hurst, Robinson, and Co. London; and 
Hodges and M‘Arthur, Dublin. 
In 8vo. price 10s, 6d. boards, 
A TOUR through a Part of the NETHER- 
LANDS, FRANCE, and SWITZERLAND, in 
the year 1817; containing a variety of Incidents, with 
the author's Reflections, serious and lively, By THO- 
MAS HEGER, Sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, London. 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 
Tu four Volumes 12mo. price 32s. boards, 

HE MISCELLANEOUS POEMS of WIL- 
LIAM WORDSWORTH, Esq. This edition 
contains the “ Lyrical Ballads,” the “ River Duddon,” 
the “ White Doe of Rylstone,” and the whole of the 
author’s other published Poems, with the exception of 
the “E ion,” and a few small Pieces. Printed for 











In a few days, 
"THE CHELTENHAM MAIL BAG; or, Let- 
ters from Gloucestershire. Edited by PETER 
QUINCE, the Younger. 

“Les lettres et les pensées sur divers sujets que je 
publie aujourd’hui peignent a la fois la réverie et la fa- 
wiliarité de Vesprit.”--. De Stael. 

London : shenaan for John Warren, Old Bond Street. 


Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 

A new edition of the ‘* Excursion,” in 8yo. will be 
published in a few days. And separate editions may be 
had of the “ River Duddon,” the “ White Doe,” “ Pe- 
ter Bell,” the “ Waggoner,” and “ Thanksgiving Ode.” 


"THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. ‘The 
Subscribers to this Work and the Public, are re- 








6th edition, price 7s. boards, 

"THE SHOOTER’s GUIDE; or Complete 

Sportsman’s Companion ; containing a compendi- 
ous View of the Game Laws, with a correct Descrip- 
tion of the Various Kinds of Dogs, and the best mode 
of Breeding, Rearing, and Training them; with an Ac- 
count of the Diseases to which they are liable, and me- 
thods of Cure To which is added, Directions for 
Grouse, Partridge, Pheasant, Woodcock, Hare, and 
Wild Duck Shooting; with particular Instructions for 
young Sportsmen; and much miscellaneous informa- 
tion on the Choice of Guns, Gunpowder, Shot, and va- 
Zious approved Receipts, &c. by B. THOMAS, and 
further addeg to by an experienced Shot. Sold by J. 
Booth, Dake Street, Portland Place; and Longman 
and Co, Paternoster = 


"THE PAMPHLETEER, No XXXIE. Or 

Record of the Best Pamphlets (Intire) of the day, 
on both sides of every Question. Published Quarterly. 
Containing :---]. Mr. Brougham’s celebrated Speech on 
ahe Education of the Poor. 2. The Vansittart Plan of 
Finance; by W. Dunn. [Original.) 3. A Letter from a 
Jew to a Christian on the Bible. [Original.] 4. 
Grammar Schools considered, with reference to a 
case lately decided by the Chancellor. (Original.] 5. A 
Philosuphic and Practical Enquiry into the Nature and 
‘Constitution of Timber, By J. Lingard. 6. A Letter to 
Loid Sidmouth on the expected Parliamentary Provi- 
sion for General Education. By Rev. W. B. Whitehead. 
[Original]. 7. On retaining the Population within any 
Tequired limits. [Original.) 8. Episcopacy considered 





quested to take Notice, that in order to afford those 
who have recently extended their patronage to the 
Work, an opportunity of possessing it entire, the Pro- 
prietors have determined for a short time to reduce the 
price of the few remaining sets one half : thus 
Original price of the Work : 

From 1814 to 1819 inclusive, complete in 12 

vols. with the embellishments - + 71, 4s. boards 
Present Price - - - - «+ 81, 12s. boards 
Also any Numbers to complete Sets, at the same rate. 

*,* As the demand on this scale will in all probability 
presently exceed the means of supply, andas a similar 
opportunity cannot possibly again occur, an early atten- 
tion to this announcement, is particularly recommend- 
ed. Orders may be addressed to any Bookseller, Sta- 
tioner, or News Vender. 
’ The following are the Portraits of Distinguished Per- 
sons which embellish the Work, viz. Thomas Campbell, 
Esq. ; Sir Walter Scott; Lord Byron; Robert Southey, 
Esq.; Thomas Moore, Esq.; W. Wordsworth, Esq.; 
Rev. Robert Maturin; William Gifford, Esq.; S. T. 
Coleridge, Esq. ; Samuel Rogers, Esq. ; James Montgo- 
mery, Esq.; Rev. George Crabbe; Francis Jeffery, 
Esq.; Earl Spencer; Sir Joseph Banks; Earl Grosve- 
nor ; Sir John Fleming Leicester; Lady Carotine Lamb; 
Lady Morgan; Mad. de Stael; Mad. de Genlis; R. B. 
Sheridan; the Prince of Saxe Coburg; the Princess 
Charlotte; the Prince of Hesse Homberg; the late 
Queen; their Majesties George {1I. and I1V.; Right 
Hon. G. Canning; Sir Samuel Romilly ; Professor Play- 
fair; Antonio Canova; Viscount Castlereagh ; Benja- 
min West, Esq.; Richard Porson, Esq.; and the Duke 
of Kent. 

Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. — Street. 





with Reference to the Modern Popular Sucieties. [Sec. 
Edit.) 9. On the Means of Benefitting the Poor. (Ori- 
ginai.) 10, Two Political Allegories. By the Hon. sir 
W. C. Smith, Bart. LL, D. F. R.S. 11, On Liqui- 
dating the Public Debt, (Sec. Edit.] By R. Heathfield, 
Gent. Sold by Sherwood and Co. ; Black, Kingsbury, 
and Co. and oll other Booksellers ; where all the former 
Nos. may be had. 





2 we Tales. 
By Boosey and Sons, Broad Street, A~ twee and 
W. Wilson and Co, Edinby 
JES, founded on Facts. By MA A. GRANT, 
euthor of Sketches of Life and Manners, with De- 
Wneation of Scenery, &c. &c. containing Elion; Mary, 
or tha Captive ;, Glaacog tle Author. 
* The search of truth 
And. moral »hagt Ald my breast-- 
Hath every thought aad faculty possesed. 


The Sth edition, revised, 5s. 
AN ESSAY on BATHING. By Sir ARTHUR 
CLARKE, M. D. also by the same author : 
I. 


The MOTHER’s MEDICAL ASSISTANT, containing 
Instructions for the Prevention and Treatment of the 
Diseases of Infants and Children, 4s. 6:, 

Hil. 


The ART of PRESERVING the sre | ievieet 
to extreme Old Age, and of re. Ddlishi 4 
ening it when it becomes weak, &c. &e. ~ an expe- 
rienced Ocvlist, the 4th edition improved, 5s. 64. 





The ART of PRESERVING the FEET; or, Practi- 


Bunnions, Callositics, &c. By anexperienced Chiropo- 
dist, 2d. edition, bs. Gu. 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Co, Conduit Street. 





eal Instructions for the prevention and cure of Corns, } 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


[On the Ist of this month was published, with a portrait 





Important Travels—Lately published, by Colburn 


and Co. a Street. 


"TRAVELS i in BRAZIL, during the Years 1815, 

1816, and 1817. By Prince Maximilian of Rene 
wied, in] handsome vol. 4to. with Maps and numerous 
Engravings, 2. 2s. boards. 
This work will be found to be one of the most impor- 
tant that has yet appeared respecting this interesting, 
but hitherto imperfectly known country. 

Il. 


TRAVEIS in EGYPT,“SYRIA, CYPRUS, the MO. 
REA, GREECE, ITALY, &c. &c. in a Series of Letters, 
persed with Personal Anecdotes. By 
John Bramsen, Esq. in company with John Maxwell, 
Esq. Second edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 

lll. 
ROME, NAPLES, and FLORENCE. Sketches of 
the present state of Society and Manners, the arts, Lite- 
rature, &c. of these celebrated cities. By the Count de 
Stendhal, 8vo. 10s. 6d.---Ditto French, 8s. 

IV. 
FRANCE. By Lady Morgan.---The fourth edition, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. with additional Notes, price ll. 4s. 





RECOLLECTIONS of ITALY, ENGLAND, and 
AMERICA. By F.A. De Chateaubriand, author of 
Atala, Travels in Greece and Palestine, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
18s. ditto French. 


vi. 
TRAVELS in GREECE and TURKEY. By F.C. 
Pouqueville, M.D. French Consul General at Janina. 
With Engravings of Scenery and Costume, 2/, 2s. boards. 


RECOLLECTIONS of JAPAN. By Captain Golow- 
nin, author of a Narrative of a Three Years’ Captivity in 
that Country, Svo. 12s, 

No European has been able from personal observation 
and experience to ¢ icate a tenth part of the in- 
telligence furnished by the present writer.---British Re- 
view, No. 21. 





VAR. 2 

TRAVELS through NORWAY and LAPLAND. By 
Baron Buch, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin. With Notes, &c. by Professor Jameson. 4to. 
Maps, 11. 16s. boards, 

IX. 

TRAVELS in. the CAUCASUS and GEORGIA, per- 
formed by command of the Russian Government. By 
Julius Von Klaproth, 4to. 2t, 2s. bds. 


x. 

VOYAGES and TRAVELS to BRAZIL, the SOUTH 
SEA, KAMSCHATKA, and JAPAN. By G. Vou 
Langsdorf, Russian Consul General at the Brazils, In 
4to. with numerous Engravings, 21. 12s. 6d. boards. 

Also by the same author, 
XI. 

A VOYAGE to the ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, and 
North-West Coast of America; and Return by Land 
over the North-east parts,of Asia, through Siberia to 
Petersburgh, a Route never before performed. In 4to. 
with several Engravings, sale ll. 17s. Gd. bds. 


NARRATIVE of a oe in IRELAND. wy 
Anne Plumptre, author of Narrative of a Three Years 
Residence in France, &c. &c. in | vol. 4to. embellished 
with a portrait of the Author, and 12 engravings of re- 
markable scenery, price 21. — 

xi 

SICILY and its INHABITANTS. Observations made 
during a Two Years’ Kesidence in that Island. By W. 
H. Thompson, Esq. 4to, Plates, ll. 1s, 6d. 





In the month of August will be published, in 3 vols, 


12mo. . 
"THE ABBOT. By the Author of ‘* Waver- 
ley,” &c. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London; Archibald Constable an¢ 
Co. and John Ballantyne, Edinburg 
ee 
London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
@7, Chancery Lane: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (post 
paid) are requested to be addresacd to the Editos. 
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